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From Black wood’s Magazine. 
SIR SIDNEY SMITH.* 


A Giancr at the history of European flects 
would give, perhaps, the highest conception of 
human powers in the whole progress of mankind. 
Philosophy, literature, and legisiation, of course, 
have attained illustrious distinctions. But the 
naval service combines everything: personal in- 
trepidity, the strongest demand upon personal re- 
sources, the quickest decision, the most vigorous 
exertion of manual and mechanical skill, the 
sternest hardihood, and the most practical and con- 
tinaal application of science. 

The unrivalled triumph of human invention is 
the instrument by which al] those powerful qualities 
are brought into play: a ship of the line, with all 
its stores, its crew, and its guns on board, is the 
wonder of the world. What must be the dexterity 
of the arrangement by which a thousand men can 
be victualled, at the rate of three meals a day, 
for four months ; a thousand men housed, bedded, 
clothed, and accoutred ; a battery of a hundred and 
twenty guns—the complement of an army of fifty 
thousand men, and two or three times the weight 
of field-guns—fought ; this mighty vessel navigated 
through every weather, and the profoundest practi- 
cal science applied to her management, throngh 
night and day, for years together? No combination 
of human force and intellectual power can contest 
the palm with one of those floating castles, of all 
fortresses the most magnificent, the most effective, 
and the most astonishing. 

The history of the British navy, in its present 
form, begins with that vigorous and sagacious 
prince, Henry VII., who was the first builder of 
ships, calculated not merely for the defence of the 
coast, but as an establishment of national warfare. 
The strong common-sense of his rough, but clear- 
headed son, Henry VIII., saw the necessity for 
introducing order into the navy; and he beeame 
the legislator of the new establishment. He first 
constructed an admiralty, a trinity-board for the 
furtherance of scieatific navigation; appointed 
Woolwich, Deptford, and Portsmouth as dockyards, 
and declared the naval service a profession. 

Elizabeth, who had all the sagacity of Henry 
VII., and all the determination of his successor, 
paid especial attention to the navy; and the na- | 
tional interest was the more strongly turned to its | 
efficacy by the preparations of Spain, which was | 
then the paramount power of Europe. When the 
Armada approached the English shores, she met 
it with a navy of one hundred and seventy-six 
ships, manned with fourteen thousand men. And 
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in that spirit of wise generosity, which always 
marked her sense of public service, she doubled 
the pay of the sailor, making it ten shillings s 
month. The defeat of the Armada gave a still 
stronger impulse to the popular feeling for the sea ; 
signals were formed into a kind of system, and all 
the adventurous spirits of her chivalric court sought 
fame in naval enterprise. 

From that period a powerful ficet beeame an 
essential of British supremacy ; and the well-known 
struggle of parties, in the time of the unfortunate 
Charles, began in the refusal of a tax to build a 
fleet. In the early part of his reign, Charles had 
built the largest ship of his time, ‘* The Sovereign 
of the Seas,’’ carrying one hundred guns. 

The civil war ruined everything, and the navy 
was the first to suffer. Cromwell found it dilapi- 
dated, but his energy was employed to restore it. 
Blake, by his victories, immortalized himself, and 
raised the name of the British fleet to the highest 
point of renown ; and Cromwell, at his death, left 
it amounting to one hundred and fifty-four sail, of 
which one third were of the line. The protector 
was the first who proposed naval estimates, and 
procured a regular sum for the annual support of 
the fleet. 

The Dutch war, in the reign of Charles, com- 
pelled further attention to the navy; and when 
William ascended the throne, he found one hun- 
dred and fifty-four vessels, carrying nearly six 
thousand guns; but the French still exceeded us 
by one thousand guns. 

In the reigns of George I. and II. the fleet con- 
tinued to increase in size, strength, and discipline. 
Much of this was owing to the Spanish and French 
wars. In the war of 1744 we had taken thirty- 
five sail of the French line! But the incessant 
treachery of French politics was soon to be still 
more strikingly exhibited, and more severely pun- 
ished. 

The revolt of the American colonies stimulated 
the French government to join the rebels. The 
hope of doing evil to England has always beer 
enough to excite the hostility of foreigners. 
France was in alliance with us; but what was 
good faith to the temptation of inflicting an injury 
on England? An act of intolerable treachery was 
committed ; France, unprovoked, suddenly sent a 
fleet and army to the aid of America, and the 
French war began, to the utter astonishment of 


| Europe. 


But there is sometimes a palpable retributior 
even here. In that war, which was wholly naval 
on the part of France, her fleets were constantly 
beaten ; and the defeat of De Grasse, in the West 
Indies, finished the naval contest by the most 
brilliant victory of the period. Another vengeance 
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was reser ved for England in Europe. The siege 
of Gibraltar, if not undertaken directly at the sug- 
gestion of France, at least a favorite project of 
hers, and attended by French officers and princes, 
became one of the most gallant and glorious de- 
fences on record ; the besiegers were defeated with 
frightful loss, and the war closed in a European 
acknowledgment of English superiority. 

But the retribution had not yet wrought its 
whole work. Rebellion broke out in France. 
The French troops returning from America had 
brought back with them republican views and 
vices. The treaty-breaking court was destroyed 
at the first explosion ; the treaty-breaking ministers 
were either slain, or forced to take refuge in Eng- 
land; the treaty-breaking king was sent to the 
scaffold ; and the treaty-breaking nation was shat- 
tered by civil and foreign war; until, after a 
quarter of a century of fruitless blood, of temporary 
successes, and of permanent defeats, the empire 
was torn in pieces ; France was conquered, Paris 
was twice seized by the allies, and Napoleon died 
a prisoner in English hands. 

The naval combats of the American war had a 
remarkable result. They formed a preparation 
for the still more desperate combats of the French 
naval war. They trained the English officers to 
effective discipline ; they accustomed the English 
sailors to victory, and the French to defeat; and 
the consequence was, a succession of English 
triumphs and French defeats in the war of 1793, 
to which history affords no parallel. 

The French republican declaration of war was 
issued on the memorable first of February, 1793. 
Orders were instantly sent to the ports for the fleet 
to put tosea. Such was its high state of prepara- 
tion, that almost immediately fifty-four sail of the 
line, and a hundred and forty-six smaller vessels, 
were ready for sea. The republican activity of 
France had already determined on contending for 
naval empire ; and a fleet of eighty-two sail of the 
dine were under orders, besides nearly as many 
more on the stocks. But all was unavailing. 


’ The defeats suffered in the ten years previous to 


the peace of Amiens in 1803, stripped France 
of no less than thirty-two ships of the line captured, 
and eleven destroyed; and her allies, Holland, 
Spain, and Denmark, of twenty-six of the line, 
with five hundred and nineteen smaller ships of 
war taken or destroyed, besides eight hundred and 
seven French privateers also taken or destroyed. 
The French had become builders for the English. 
Of their ships of the line fifty were added to the 
English navy. 

On the recommencement of the war in 1804, 
the British fleet numbered nearly double that of 
the enemy; but the French ships were generally 
larger and finer vessels. It is difficult to under- 
stand from what circumstance the French, and 
even the Americans, seem always to have the 
superior.ty in ship-building. Our mechanical skill 
ecoms always to desert us in the dockyard. 

During the war, our naval armament continved 
to increase from year to year, until, in 1810, it 





had reached the prodigious number of five hun- 
dred pennants, of which one hundred were of the 
line, with one hundred and forty five thousand 
seamen and marines. 

Since the peace, a good deal of attention has 
been paid to the construction of shipsof war. But 
it appears to have been more successful in the 
economical arrangement of the interior than in the 
figure, which is the essential point for sailing. 
The names of Seppings, Symonds, Hayes, Inman, 
and others, have attained some distinction ; but 
we have not yet obtained any certain model of a 
good sailing ship. Some vessels have succeeded 
tolerably, and others have been total failures, 
though built on the same stocks and by the same 
surveyor. Yet the strength, the stowage, and the 
safety, have been improved. It is rather extraor- 
dinary that government has never offered a hand- 
some reward for the invention of the best sailing 
model ; as was done so long since, and with such 
effect, in the instance of the time-keepers. Five 
thousand pounds for a certain approach to the ob- 
ject, and five thousand more for complete success, 
would set all the private builders on the pursuit ; 
and it can scarcely be doubted that they would ul- 
timately succeed. Even now, the private yacht- 
builders produce some of the fastest sailing vessels 
in the world ; the merchant shipbuilders send out 
fine ships, of the frigate size, and the private 
steam-ship builders are unrivalled ; while we have 
continual complaints of the deficiencies of the ves- 
sels built in the royal dockyards. 

Some of those complaints may be fictitious, and 
some ignorant ; but the constant changes in their 
structure, and their perpetual repairs, imy-y inferi- 
ority in our naval schools of architecture. The 
chief attention of the royal dockyards, within these 
few years, has been turned to the building of large 
steam-ships, armed with guns of the heaviest cali- 
bre. But the attempt is evidently in a wrong 
direction. The effort to make fighting ships of 
steamers, ruins them in both capacities. It de- 
stroys their great quality, speed ; and it exposes 
them with an inadequate power to the line-of-battle 
ship. They are incomparable as tugs to a fleet, 
as conveying troops, as outlying vessels, as every- 
thing but men-of-war. A shot would break up 
their whole machinery, and leave them at the 
mercy of the first frigate that brought its broadside 
to bear upon them in their helpless condition. Ir 
all the trials of the fleet during the last two years, 
the heavy armed steamers were invariably left be- 
hind in a gale, while one of the light steamers ran 
before every frigate. 

We have now two ficets on service, one in the 
Tagus, and another at Malta; but both are weak 
in point of numbers, though in a high state of 
equipment. A few razee guardships are scattered 
round the coast. Some large steamers remain at 


Portsmouth and Plymouth ready for service ; but, 
from all accounts, there is nothing of that active 
and vigorous preparation which ought to be the 
essential object of the country, while France is 
menacing us from day to day, while she has an 
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immense naval conscription, is building powerful 
ships, is talking of invasion, and hates us with all 
the hatred of Frenchmen. In such emergencies, 
to think of sparing expense is almost a public 
crime ; and no public execration could be too deep, 
as no public punishment could be too severe, if 
neglect of preparation should ever leave us at the 
mercy of the most mischievous of mankind. But 
no time is to be thrown away. 

Whether we shall be prepared to meet and pun- 
ish aggression, ought no longer to be left dependent 
on the will of individuals. The nation must bestir 
itself. It must have meetings, and subscriptions, 
and musters. We must be ready to give up a 
part of our superfluities to save the rest. Whether 
France intends to attack us, without provocation, 
and through a mere rage of aggression, we know 
not; but the language of her journals is malig- 
nant, and it is the part of wise and brave men to 
be prepared. 

We shall now give an outline of the gallant ca- 
reer of one of those remarkable men, who, uniting 
courage and conduct, achieved an imperishable 
name in our naval annals. 

William Sidney Smith was born on the 21st of 
June, 1764. He began his naval career before he 
was twelve years old. All his family, for four 
generations, had been naval or military. His 
great-grandfather was Captain Cornelius Smith, 
His grandfather was Captain Edward Smith, who 
commanded a frigate, in which he was severely 
wounded in an attack on one of the Spanish settle- 
ments in the West Inaies, where he died shortly 
after. His father was the Captain Smith of the 
Guards, whose name became so conspicuous on 
the trial of Lord George Germaine, to whom he 
was aid-de-camp at the battle of Minden, and who 
after that trial retired from the army in disgust. 
Sir Sidney's uncle was a general, and his two 
brothers were Lieut. Colonel Douglas Smith, gov- 
ernor of Prince Edward’s Isiand, and John Spen- 
cer Smith, who held a commission in the Guards, 
but afterwards exchanged the service for diplo- 
macy, in which his name became distinguished as 
an envoy to several continental courts during the 
war of the revolution. Sir Sidney’s mother was 
the daughter of a Mr. Wilkinson, an opulent Lon- 
don merchant, who, however, seems to have dis- 
inherited his daughter from discontent at her 
match, and left the chief part, if not the entire, of 
his property to her sister, who was married to 
Lord Camelford, Sir Sidney was for a few years 
at Tunbridge School, from which, however, he 
was withdrawn at an age so early that nothing but 
strong natural talent could have enabled him to 
exhibit in after-life the fluency, and even the oc- 
casional eloquence, which distinguished his pen. 
His first rating on the books of the Admiralty was 
in the Tortoise, in June, 1777. In the beginning 
of the next year he was appointed to the Unicorn, 
and began his career by a gallant action, in which 
his ship captured an American frigate. He was 
then but fourteen. In 1779 he joined the Sand- 
wich, the flag-ship of Rodney, in which he was 


present at the victory obtained over the Spaniards 
in the next year. 

Those were stirring times. In the same year 
he was appointed lieutenant of the Alcide. And 
in this ship he was present at Graves’ action with 
the French, off the Chesapeake. 

In the following year he was in the greatest 
naval action of the war—the famous battle of the 
12th of April, 1782, off the Leeward Islands, when 
Rodney defeated the French fleet, commanded by 
the Comte de Grasse. In the following May, he 
was appointed to the command of the Fury sloop, 
by Rodney ; and in the October following was pro- 
moted to the rank of captain into the Alemene, 
having been on the list of commanders only five 
months. 

Thus he was a captain at the age of eighteen! 
The war was now at an end; his ship was paid 
off, and he went to reside at Caen, for the purpose 
of acquiring a knowledge of the French language. 
There he spent a well-employed and agreeable 
time. Many of the French families of condition 
resided in the neighborhood ; and the young cap- 
tain, having brought letters to the Due de Ilarcourt, 
governor of the province, was hospitably received. 
The French were then a polished people ; they 
knew nothing of republicanism, and were not proud 
of their ferocity ; they had none of that frantic 
hatred of England which is the folly and the fash- 
ion of our day, and might be regarded as a civilized 
people. The duke invited him to his country-seat, 
and there showed him the improvements in his 
grounds, and introduced him to his visitors. 

Like most men destined to distinction, Sir Sid- 
ney Smith was constantly preparing himself for 
useful service, by the acquisition of knowledge. 
The Mediterranean is naturally presumed to be the 
great theatre of naval exploits. He obtained leave 
of absence, and went tothe Mediterranean. While 
at Gibraltar, thinking, from the violent language 
of the Emperor of Morocco, that there might be a 
Moorish war, he made a journey along the coast 
of Morocco, for the purpose of acquainting himselt 
with the condition of its naval force and harbors 
| Having obtained the necessary information, which 
obviously required considerable exertion and no 
slight expense, he stated its results in a manly am! 
intelligent letter to the Admiralty, offering his ser- 
vices in case of hostilities, and suggesting the ap- 
pointment of a squadron to be stationed outsice 
the Straits, for the prevention of any naval enter- 
prise on the part of the Moors. 

Among the most accessible ports, he mentions 
Mogadore, which, as not being a bar harbor, 1s 
easily approachable by ships of force ; and though 
the works contained many guns, vet they were se 
ill-placed, that in all probability they could not 
resist an attack. We recollect that the cannonade 
of this town was one of the exploits on which the 
Prince de Joinville plumed his heroism, and of 
which all France talked as if it were the capture 
of a second Gibraltar. 

The same spirit of inquiry and preparation for 





probable service led him to Sweden, during the 
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war of the brave and unfortunate Gustavus with 
the Empress Catherine. 

We may pause a moment on the memory of one 
of the most remarkable princes of his time. Gus- 
tavus, born in 1746, in 1771 ascended the throne 
of Sweden, on the death of his father Frederic. 

The Swedish nobility were poor, and affected a 
singular habit of following the fashions of France, 
of whose government, probably, the chiefs of their 
body were pensioners. ‘The lower orders were 
ignoraut, and probably not less corrupted by the 
gold of Russia. Gustavus found his throne utterly 
powerless between both—a states-general possess- 
ing the actual power of the throne, and even that 
assembly itself under the control of a Russian and 
a French faction, designated as the hats and caps. 
Gustavus, a man of remarkable talent, great ardor 
of character, and much personal pride, naturally 
found this usurpation an insult, and took immediate 
means for its overthrow. He lost no time; his 
first efforts were exerted to attach the national 
militia to his cause. When all was ready, the 
explosion came. ‘The governor of one of the 
towns suddenly issued a violent diatribe against 
the states-general. The king was applied to to 
punish the contumacious rebel. He instantly sent 
a large military force, with his brother at its head, 
to punish the governor. By secret instructions it 
joined him. The plan was now ripening. In all 
that follows, we are partly reminded of Charles I., 
of Cromwell, and of Napoieon. Like Charles, the 
king entered the assembly of the states and de- 
manded some of the members. Like Napoleon, 
he had the regiments of the garrison ready on pa- 
rade, and rushing out of the assembly, he was 
received by the troops with shouts. ‘The oath of 
allegiance was renewed to him with boundless ac- 
clamation. Several of the chiefs of the states- 
general were immediately put under arrest, and 
the whole body were completely intimidated. On 
the next day, the states-general were once more 
invited to assemble. The king, at the head of 
his military staff, like Cromwell, entered the hall, 
aud presented them with the “‘ new constitation.”’ 
The troops had already settled the question. On 
its being put to the vote of the assembly, a major- 
ity appeared in its favor. The states-general sank 
iuto a cipher, and the revolution was triumphant. 

The new constitution had given great joy to the 
people, long disgusted with the arrogance of the 
states-general. But the nobles, whose powers had 
been curtailed, nourished a passion for vengeance. 
The war of 1788 with Russia, in which the finances 
of the kingdom began to be severely pressed, gave 
them the opportunity. The states still existed ; 
and the disaffected nobles influenced their votes, 
to the extent of refusing the supplies, though the 
Danes were in the Swedish territory, and actually 
besieging Gothenburg at the moment. The king 
must have been undone, but for the patriotism of 
the mountaineers of Dalecarlia ; who, if they could 
not give him money, gave him men. Gustavus, 
indignant at his palpable injuries, now determined 
on exunguishing the power which had thus 





thwarted him in his career. In 1788, xe sud- 
denly arrested the chiefs of the opposition, and in- 
troduced a law, still more controlling the power 
of the nobles. But this act was regarded as doubly 
tyrannical, and deserving of double vengeance. 

On the conclusion of the war within two years 
after, the malcontents, fearful that the leisure of 
peace would produce further assaults on their priv- 
ileges, resolved to take the decision into their own 
hands. 

The period began to be troubled. The French 
revolution had just broken out, and it had at once 
filled all the continental sovereigns with alarm, and 
all the population with vague theories of wealth, 
enjoyment, and freedom. ‘The King of Sweden, 
known for his talents, distinguished in war, and 
loud in his hatred of France and her furies, had 
been chosen by the allied monarchs to head the 
invasion of the republic. Whether the councils 
of the nobles partook more of fear, or hatred, or 
the hope of political overthrow, can now be 
searcely ascertained ; but they issued in an atro- 
cious conspiracy against the royal life. 

It is remarkable that there is scarcely an in- 
stance of conspiracy against the lives of eminent 
personages, in which the design was not previously 
discovered, and was successful only through an 
unwise and contemptuous disregard of the intelli- 
gence. This seems to have been the course of 
things, from the days of Casar. The King of 
Sweden was informed of his danger; and even 
that the attempt was deferred only until the period 
of some fetes, to be given at court. But the king, 
accustomed to danger, and probably refusing to 
believe in the existence of a crime rare among his 
countrymen, disdained all measures of precaution, 
and even appears not to have taken any further 
notice of the conspiracy. This might have been 
the conduct of a brave man, but the consequence 
showed that it was not the conduct of a wise one. 

On the 16th of March, 1792, the ball was given ; 
the king appeared among the maskers; he was 
evidently careless of all hazard, and was convers- 
ing with a group, when Ankerstrom, the intended 
assassin, entered the salle. This traitor had been 
a captain in the service, but had been dismissed, 
or had conceived himself to be insulted by the 
king. Gustavus was pointed out to him by one 
of the conspirators: he stole behind the king, and 
fired at his back a pistol loaded with slugs and 
nails. Gustavus fell mortally wounded, and was 
carried to his chamber in agony. ‘The assassin 
coolly walked out of the salle, unobserved in the 
confusion, but was arrested next day. He was 
brought to trial, and died the death of a regicide. 
The chief conspirators were banished. The king 
languished until the end of the month, when he 
died, with great firmness and resignation. 

On the pistol of Ankerstrom may have turned 
the fortunes of the French Revolution. Gustavus, 
a king, a man of military genius, and ardent in all 
that he undertook, would have escaped all the er 
rors of the Duke of Brunswick. His personal 
rank would have rendered him independent of the 
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wavering politics of the allies; his talent would 
have rectified the obsolete notions of their states- 
men; and his spirit of enterprise would have res- 
cued his army from the most fatal of all dangers 
to an invader—delay. He would have overruled 
the prejudices of the Aulic council, and the arti- 
fices of the Prussian cabinet ; and hoisted the allied 
flag in Paris, before the first levy of the republic 
could have taken the field. 

France can scarcely be regarded as having an 
army until 1795. The old royal army, though 
consisting of 180,000 men, was scattered in posi- 
tiou and doubtful in principle. The republican 
levies were yet but peasantry. The King of 
Sweden, at the head of 150,000 Prussians and 
Austrians, then the first troops in Europe in point 
of equipment and discipline, would have walked 
over all resistance ; and France would have been 
spared the most miserable, and Europe the bloodi- 
est, page of its annals. 

The fall of Gustavus was also fatal to his dy- 
nasty. His son, Gustavus 1V., inheriting his pas- 
sions without his talents, and quarrelling with his 
allies without being able to repel his enemies, was 
expelled from the throne, after a series of eccen- 
tricities almost amounting to frenzy. He was ar- 
rested in the streets by General Alderkreutz, by 
order of the diet. His uncle, the Duke of Suder- 
mania, was appointed regent; and, on the king’s 
subsequent abdication, was proclaimed king, by 
the title of Charles XIII. 

On his death, Bernadotte was elected to the 
throne, which he retained through life ;—the sol- 
itary instance of permanent power among all the 
generals of the French empire; but an instance 
justified by high character, by his acquirement of 
the throne without crime, and by its possession 
without tyranny. 

There may be no royal road to fame, but there 
are some habits which naturally lead to it; one of 
those, activity of spirit, Sir Sidney Smith possessed 
in a remarkable degree. Wherever anything new 
or exciting in his profession was to be seen, there 
he was certain to be. In 1789, the Swedish and 
Russian fleets were fighting in the Baltic. Eng- 
land was at peace—his ship had been paid off; 
relaxation, the London balls, the Parisian theatres, 
rambles through the German watering-places, were 
before him. ‘Ten thousand idlers of the navy 
would have enjoyed them all without delay. But 
the young captain was determined to rise in his 
profession ; and, as the time might come when a 
Swedish or a Russian war might be on the hands 
of England herself, he felt that it might be advan- 
tageous for an English officer to have some knowl- 
edge of the Baltic. 

Unluckily, the chief portion of his correspon- 
dence in Sweden has been lost. It was very 
voluminous ; but, with all his documents on the 
subject of his Swedish service, it had becn left in 
Camelford House, to the care of its proprietor, 
Lord Grenville. The house was subsequently let 
tor the residence of the Princess Charlotte, and the 
papers were removed to the care of a tradesman 
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near Cavendish square, whose premises were de- 
stroyed by fire, and the MSS. were almost wholly 
consumed. If there is no other moral in the story, 
it should at least be a warning to diplomatic and 
warlike authorship, to apply to the press as speedily 
as possible. 

But, from his Swedish expedition is certainly to 
be dated the whole distinction of his subsequent 
career. He might otherwise have lingered through 
life on half-pay, or have been suffered merely to fol- 
low the routine of his profession, and been known 
only by the navy list. 

In 1789, he applied for six months’ leave of 
absence to go to the Baltic, but without any inten- 
tion to serve. There he was introduced to the 
King of Sweden, and attracted so much interest by 
his evident ability and animation of manner, that 
the king was desirous of fixing him in his service, 
and of giving him an important command. The 
temptation was strong, but we need scarcely say, 
that even if leave were given, it ought not to have 
been accepted. No man has a right to shed the 
blood of man but in defence of his own country, or 
by command of his own sovereign. But in the 
next year he received the following flattering re- 
quest from the king. 





Captain Sipney Smiru.—The great reputation 
you have acquired in serving your own country with 
equal success and valor, and the profound calm 
which England enjoys not affording you any oppor- 
tunity to display your talents at present, induce me 
to propose to you to enter into my service during 
the war, and principally for the approaching cam- 


paign. 

o offer you the same rank and appointments 
which you enjoy in your own country, is only to 
offer you what you have a right to expect; but to 
offer you opportunities of distinguishing yourself 
anew, and of augmenting your reputation, by mak- 
ing yourself known in these northern seas as the 
éléve of Rodney, Pigot, Howe, and Hood, is, I be- 
lieve, to offer you a situation worthy of them and 
yourself, which you will not resist; and the means 
of acquitting yourself towards your masters in the 
art of war, by extending their reputation, and the 
estimate in which they are held already here. 

I have destined a particular command for you, if 
you accept my offer, concerning which I will ex- 
plain myself more in detail when I have your defin- 
itive answer. I pray God to have you in his holy 
keeping. Your very affectionate 

Gustavus. 

Haga, January 17, 1790. 

This showy offer overcame Sir Sidney's reluo- 
tance at once; but as he could not enter into the 
Swedish service without leave from home, tie took 
advantage of the opportunity of bringing home 
despatches from the minister in Stockholm, and 
thus became the bearer of his own request. The 
Duke of Sudermania, the king’s second in com- 
mand, also wrote to him a most friendly letter, 
entreating of him to return as speedily as possible, 
and bidding him bring some of his brave English 
friends along with him. 

The offer to*him had been the command of the 
light squadron. Sir Sidney set out on the wings 
of hope accordingly, and expected to be received 
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with open arms by the ministers; but he was se- 
riously disappointed in the expected ardor of his 
reception. It was with extreme difficulty that he 
could find any one to listen to him. At last he 
obtained an audience of the Duke of Leeds, who, 
however, would give no answer until the whole 
matter had been laid before a cabinet council. The 
gallant sailor now began to experience some of 
those trials to which every man in public life is 
probably subjected, at one time or another. He 
now determined to wait with patience, and his 
patience was amply tried. In this state he re- 
mained for six weeks, until at last he determined 
to write to the King of Sweden, proposing to give 
up his appointment, but stating that he was deter- 
mined to return to jointhe Duke of Sudermania as 
a volunteer. Sir Sidney now offered to be the 
bearer of despatches to Sweden, but the offer was 
declined with official politeness. He immediately 
sailed for Sweden, when the king placed him on 
board a yacht which followed the royal galley in 
action. 

We must now take leave of this war of row- 
boats, in which, however, several desperate actions 
were fought: but though row-boats or galleys were 
the chief warriors, both fleets exhibited a large 
number of heavy frigates or line-of-battle ships. 
‘Those, however, were scarcely more than buoys, 
among the narrow channels of the Baltic, obstructed 
as they were by islands, headlands, and small de- 
fensible harbors. Sir Sidney was active on all 
oceasions. In one instance, where an attack on 
the Russian fleet was proposed, and the objection 
made by the captains was the difficulty of proceed- 
ing by night through the intricate channel, he rode 
across a neck of land, took a peasant’s boat from 
the shore, sounded the channel during the night, 
and made himself‘master of the landmarks, settling 
the signals with the advanced post on shore. 

He was soon after engaged in a desperate action, 
in which he, with his little troop, having been 
abandoned by the divisions ordered to attack on 
other points, was beaten, after a most gallant re- 
sistance. 

But the king knew how to feel for brave men, 
however unlucky, and sent him a complimentary 
letter, on the gallantry and zeal which ‘he had 
the faculty of communicating to those who accom- 
panied him.”” The king, in several communica- 
tions, remarks on this quality of exciting the spirit 
of activity and enterprise in others, which seems to 
have been Sir Sidney's characteristic in almost 
every period of his naval career ; and which doubt- 
less proceeded from peculiar ardor and animation 
ia himself. 

The war closed by an armistice and treaty, in 
1792. But Sir Sidney then received the reward 
of his gallant zeal, in his investiture with the 
Grand Cross of the Swedish Order of the Sword, 
by George III. himself; which we believe to have 
been an unusual distinction in the instance of for- 
eign orders, and to have been at the request of the 
late King of Sweden. 

Though Sir Sidney Smith had apparent reason 
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to complain of the coldness of his reception on his 
first return to England, it is evident that his con 
duct in Sweden had attracted the attention of min 
isters. As a simple English captain, attracting 
the notice of the most warlike monarch of Europe. 
evidently holding a high place in his confidence, 
offered a distinguished command, and receiving one 
of the highest marks of honor that could be con- 
ferred by Gustavus, he was regarded as having 
done honor to his country. But we have heard 
from those who were intimate with him in early 
life, that he was also a remarkably striking per- 
sonage in person and manners; his countenance 
singularly expressive, his manner full of life, and 
his language vivid and intelligent. His person 
was then thin and active, which in after-life changed 
into heaviness and corpulency—a most complete 
transformation ; but if the countenance had lost all 
its fire, it retained its good sense and its good na- 
ture. 

From an early period of the revolutionary war, 
the eyes of France had been turned on Egypt, a 
country which the extravagant descriptions of 
Savary had represented as capable of “being 
turned into a terrestrial paradise, if in possession 
of France.’’ There her men of science were to 
reveal all the mysteries of the Pyramids, her phi- 
losophers were to investigate human nature in its 
most famous cradle, her soldiers were to colonize 
in patriarchal ease and plenty ; and even her belles 
and beaux were to luxuriaie in gilded galleys on 
the waters of the inscrutable Nile, and revel in 
painted palaces in the shade of tropical gardens, 
and bowers that knew no winter! Further col- 
lision with England led to further objects ; and in 
time, when the republic had assumed a shape of 
direct hostility with all Europe, with England at 
its head, the seizure of Egypt tempted France in 
another form, as the first step to the conquest of 
India. 

But long before this period, the sagacity of the 
English cabinet had seen the probable direction of 
French enterprise, and felt the necessity of obtain- 
ing all possible information relative to the coasts of 
Asiatic Turkey and Syria. For this important 
purpose Sir Sidney Smith was chosen, and sent 
on a secret mission to Constantinople ; partly, per- 
haps, from the circumstance that his brother, Mr. 
Spencer Smith, who was then our ambassador 
there, would communicate with him more advan- 
tageously than with a stranger; but undoubtedly 
much more for his qualifications for a service of 
such interest and importance. 

Nothing is left of those memorials, further than 
a few notes of the expenses of his journeys ; from 
which he appears to have examined the coasts of 
the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, the Dardanelles, 
the Archipelago, and the Ionian Islands. But he 


was now to distinguish himself on a higher scene 
of action. 

In September, 1793, the officers of the French 
navy at Toulon, and the chief inhabitants, dis- 
gusted with the revolution, and alarmed by the 





cruelties of the revolutionary tribunals, hoistec the 
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white flag, and proposed to Lord Hood, command- 
ing the British squadron off the coast, that he 
should take possession of the city and shipping, in 
the name of Louis XVII. 

It must be confessed, that there never was a 
great military prize more utterly thrown away, 
nor an effort of loyalty more urflucky. The 
whole transaction only gives the Jesson, that 
what the diplomatists call ‘‘ delicacy’? is wholly 
misplaced when men come to blows, and that in 
war promptitude is everything. The first act of 
Lord Hood ought to have been to remove the fleet, 
strip the arsenals, and send the whole to England, 
there to be kept secure for its rightful king. The 
next ought to have been, to give every inhabitant 
the means of escaping to some safer quarter, with 
his property. The third ought to have been, to 
garrison the forts with every soldier who could be 
sent from Gibraltar and England; from which we 
could have sent 50,000 men within three weeks. 
Toulon then might have been made the stronghold 
of a loyal insurrection in the south, and the garri- 
son of all the foreign troops, which the French 
princes could muster. 

Not one of these things was done. 


The ships 





were left until the last moment, through “ deli- | 


eacy’’ to the people; the people were left to the 


last momeut, through a perilous confidence in the | blazing together. 
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been dismantled. But the order was given, and 
was about to be executed, when Sir Sidney asked 
the question which seems to have occurred to no 





one else: ‘‘ What do you mean to do with all 
those fine ships: do you mean to leave them 
behind?’”? Some one called out—** Why, what 


do you mean to do with them?’’ The prompt 
answer was—‘‘ Burn them, to be sure.”’ By 
some chance, the answer reached Lord Hood’s 
ears; he immediately sent for Sir Sidney, and to 
him, though on half pay, and then irregularly 
employed, was given this important duty. 

The employment was highly perilous, not only 
from the hazards of being blown up, or buried in 
the conflagration, but from the resistance of the 
populace and galley-slaves, besides that of the 
troops, who, on the retreat of the English, were 
ready to pour into the town. His force, too, was 
trifling, consisting only of the little vessel which 


‘he had purchased at Smyrna, three British gun- 


boats, and three Spanish. But the operation was 
gallantly performed. The stores of the arsenal 
were set on fire; a fire-ship was towed into the 
middle of the French fleet, and all was soon one 
immense mass of flame: perhaps war never ex- 
hibited a scene more terribly sublime. Thirteen 
sail of the line, with all the storehouses, were 
The French, too, began to fire 


chances of war; and Toulon was lost by an attack | from the hills, and the English gun-boats returned 
of ragamuffins, and the battery of Lieutenant | the fire with discharges of grapeshot on the troops 
Bonaparte, which an English regiment would | as they came rushing down to the gates of the 


have flung into the sea, and sent its commandant | arsenal. 


to an English prison. 


All was uproar and explosion. 
The most melancholy part of the whole narra- 


But, even in the midst of these instances of ill-| tive is the atrocious vengeance of the republicans 


luck, Sir Sidney Smith made himself conspicuous | on gaining possession. 


by his services. 


An anecdote of this scene 


When returning from his Med-| of horror, and of the especial treachery of Napo- 


iterranean survey, he happened to stop at Smyrna; | leon, is given on the authority of Sir Sidney. 


and there observing a number of British sailors | 


‘** The royalist inhabitants, or the chief portion 


loitering about the streets, he offered them service ; | of them, had been driven into the great square of 
and purchasing a small lateen-rigged vessel, about the town, and compressed there into one huge 


forty feet long, which he manned with forty mass. 
sailors, and steering for Toulon, he turned over his | upon them, and mowed them down. 


little vessel and its crew to Lord Hood. 


Napoleon then discharged his artillery 
But as many 
/had thrown themselves on the ground to escape 


This was another example of that activity of | ‘the grapeshot, and many were only wounded, this 
mind and ready attention to circumstances, which | ‘villain of villains cried out aloud— The vengeance 


characterized his career. 


A hundred other officers | of the republic is satisfied, rise and go to your 
might have seen those sailors wandering about | homes.’ 


But the wretched people no sooner stood 


Smyrna, without thinking of the purchase of a|up than they received another discharge of his 


vessel to make them useful to their country; or 
might have been too impatient to return to Eng- 
land, for a detour to Toulon. 

Lord Hood, though a brave man, wat 4 dull 
one, and had all the formality of a formal ume. 
Sir Sidney's gallant volunteering was forgotten, 
and the defence of Toulon was carned on under 
every possible species of blundering. At length 
the enemies’ guns began to play from the heights, 
and the order was given for the fleet to retire. 
Whether even this order was not premature may 
still be doubted ; for the French batteries, few and 
weak, could scarcely have made an impression on 
so powerful a fleet; and the British broadsides 


might have made it impossible for the enemy to | other. 
hold the town, especially after all its works had | interest, no ministerial favor, no connection of any 





guns, and were all massacred. If any one act of 
man ever emulated the work of the devil, this act, 
by its mingled perfidy and cruelty, was the one.” 

It is impossible to read the life of this intrepid 
and active officer, without seeing the encourage- 
men: which it holds forth to enterprise. In this 
sense it ought to have a part in the recollections 
of every soldier and sailor of England. Sir Sidney 
had perhaps rivals by the thousand in point of 
personal valor and personal intelligence ; but the « 
source of al] his distinctions was, his never losing 
sight of his profession, and never losing an oppor- 
tunity of service. On this principle we may 
account for every step of his career, and on no 
He appears to have had no parliamentary 
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kind which could essentially promote his interest, 
and even to have been somewhat neglected by 
admirals under whom he served. But he never 
Jost an opportunity of being present where any- 
thing was to be done, and of doing his best. It 
was this which produced even from the formal 
English admiral a note of this order, written on 
the evening of the conflagration— 


My dear Sir Sidczy—You must burn every 
French ship you possibly can, and consult the gov- 
ernor on the proper method of doing it, on aceount 
of bringing off the troops. 

Very faithfully yours, 
oop. 


This was written at three in the afternoon. It 
would appear that Sir Sidney, in his answer, made 
tome observation with reference to the smallness 
of the force put under his command. His lordship, 
in a note dated at six in the evening, thus replied :— 


I am sorry you are so apprehensive of difficulty 
in the service you volunteered for. It must be un- 
dertaken ; and if it does not succeed to my wishes, 
it will very probably facilitate the getting off the 
governor and the troops in safety, which is an ob- 
ject. The conflagration may be advantageous to us. 

© enterprise of war is void of danger and diffi- 
culty ; both must be submitted to. 

Ever faithfully yours, 
Hoop. 


The remonstrance of Sir Sidney must evidently 
have been with respect to the inadequacy of prep- 
aration, for he remarks—*‘ I volunteered the ser- 
vice under the disadvantage of there being no 
previous preparation for it whatever ;’’ and the 
only failure arose from the want of force; for he 
was unable to burn the ships in the basin ; while 
it argues extraordinary skill and daring, to have 
effected the burning of the rest with a few gun- 
boats and a felucca. 

But this service, executed at the right time, and 
in the right spirit, immediately fixed upon him the 
eyes of the fleet; and the admiral, on sending 
home the despatches from Toulon, made Sir Sid- 
ney their bearer. He was received with great 
attention by ministers; and Lord Spencer, then at 
the head of the admiralty, particularly compli- 
mented him on the promptness and energy of his 
services at Toulon. 

As it was now determined to fit out a light 
squadron for the purpose of disturbing the enemy's 
coasts on the channel, Sir Sidney Smith was se- 
lected for the command ; and he was appointed to 
the Diamond frigate, with which he immediately 
made sail for the coast of Holland. This little 
fleet consisted of thirty-two vessels of various sizes, 
from the frigate to the gunboat. With this fleet 
he kept watch on the enemy's harbors, hunted pri- 
vateers, made landings on the shore, carried off 
signal-posts, and kept the whole coast in perpetual 
alarm. One of those services shows the activity 
and intelligence required on this duty. It being 
rumored that a French expedition had sailed from 
Brest, Sir Sidney was ordered to execute the dif- 
ficult tusk of asvertaining the state of the harbor. 
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He disguised his ship so as to look like a French 
vessel, hoisted French colors, and ran into the 
road. Unluckily, a large French ship of war was 
working in at the same time, but which took no 
notice of him, probably from the boldness of his 
navigation. At sunset the Frenchman anchored, 
as the tide set strong out of the harbor, and Sir 
Sidney was compelled to do the same. He had 
hoped that, on the turning of the tide, she would 
have gone up the harbor, but there she Jay in the 
moonlight, a formidable obstacle. The question 
was now whether to leave the attempt incomplete, 
or to run the hazard of passing the French line-of- 
battle ship. The latter course was determined on, 
and she was fortunately passed. As they advanced 
up the road, two other ships, one of which was a 
frigate, were seen at anchor. ‘Those, too, must 
be passed, and even the dawn must be waited for 
before a good view of the road could be obtained. 
The crew were ordered to be silent: the French 
ships were passed without notice. As morning 
broke, a full view of the road was obtained, and 
it was evident that the enemy’s fleet had put to 
sea. The task was performed, but the diffieulty 
was now to escape. On the first attempt to move 
towards the sea, a corvette, which was steering 
out in the same direction, began to give the alarm 
by making signals. The two vessels at anchor 
immediately prepared to follow, and the line-of- 
battle ship made a movement so as coupletely to 
obstruct the course. There seemed to be now no 
alternative but to be sunk or taken. These are 
the emergencies which try the abilities of men, 
and the dexterity on this occasion was equal to the 
difficulty. As resistance was hopeless, Sir Sid- 
ney tried stratagem. Running directly down to 
the line-of-battle ship, which he now perceived to 
be in a disabled state, pumping from leaks and 
under jury topmasts, he hailed the captain in 
French, which he fortunately spoke like a native, 
offering him assistance. The captain thanked 
him, but said that he required none, as he had 
men enough; but on this occasion Sir Sidney ex 
hibited a feeling of humanity which did him still 
higher honor than his skill. As he lay under the 
stern of the Frenchman he might have poured in 
a raking fire, and, of course, committed great 
slaughter among the crew, who were crowded on 
the gunwale and quarter, looking at his ship. The 
guns were double loaded, and his crew were ready 
and willing. But, considering that, even if the 
enemy's vessel had been captured, it would be im- 
possible to bring her off, and that the only result 
would be the havoe of life; and, to use the lan- 
guage of his despatch, ‘‘ conceiving it both un- 
manly and treacherous to make such havoc while 
speaking in friendly terms and offering our assist- 
ance, I trusted that my country, though it might 
be benefited in a trifling degree by 1, would gladly 
relinquish an advantage to be purchased at the ex- 
pense of humanity and the national character ; and 
I hope, for these reasous, I shall stand justified in 
not having made use of the accidental advantage 





in my power for the moment.” 
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have been without its reward ; for the other ships, 
seeing that he was spoken to by the French ves- 
sel, discontinued the pursuit. ‘The exploit was 
finished, and the harbor was left behind. If he. 
had fired a shot into the exposed line-of-battle ship, | 
he would inevitably have been chased by the others | 
and probably taken. From this period scarcely 
any of the smaller convoys, conveying ammunition 
or provisions to the enemy's ports, could escape. 

Yet, in the midst of this warlike vigilance and 
vigor, humanity was not overlooked; the British 
vessels were forbidden to fire at patrols on shore, 
and were ordered to spare fishing-boats, villages, 
and private dwellings. 

The winter was spent in hunting along the shore 
every French flotilla that ventured to peep out. 
But one action deserves peculiar remembrance, 
from its mingled daring and perseverance. A con- 
voy, consisting of a corvette of 16 guns, four brigs, 
and two sloops, had been chased into Herqui. As 
they, of course, were likely to take the first op- 


portunity to escape, Sir Sidney determined not to | 
wait for the rest of his squadron, but to attempt | 
While | 


their capture in the Diamond frigate alone. 
he was preparing for this adventure, two other 
armed vessels joined him. The attempt was haz- 
ardous, for the bay was fortified. Two batteries 
were placed on a high promontory, and the coast 
troops were ready to oppose a landing. 

The Diamond dashed into the bay, but the fire 
frum the batteries began to be heavy, and could 
be returned only with slight effect, from the com- 
manding nature of their position. It was, there- 


fre, necessary to try another style of attack. This | 
was done by ordering the marines and boarders into | 
the boats, and sending them to attack the batteries | 


in the rear. This movement, however, was met 
by a heavy fire of musketry on the boats, from the 


troops drawn up to oppose their landing. The | 


frigate, too, was suffering from the fire of the bat- 
teries, and the navigation was intricate. At this 
critical moment Sir Sidney pointed out to Lieuten- 
ant Pine, one of his officers, that it might be pos- 
sible to climb the precipice in front of the batteries! 
The gallant officer and his men started immediately, 
landed under the enemy's cannon, climbed the prec- 
ipice, and made themselves masters of the guns, | 
before the troops on the beach could regain the | 
heights. The frigate continued her fire to check 
the advance of the troops. The guns were spiked, 
and the reémbarkation was effected. It might | 
have been expected that this brilliant little assault 
could not have been effected without serious loss ; 
but such is the advantage of promptitude and gal- 
lantry, that the whole party returned safe, with 
the exception of one officer wounded. 

But the enemy's vessels still remained. To get 
them out was impossible, for the rocks around 
were covered with troops, who kept up an inces- 
sant fire of musketry. It was, therefore, determined 
to burn them. The corvette and a merchant ship 
were set on fire: but the tide falling, the troops 
poured down close to the “vessels and the party in 
possession of them returned on board. 


And even then this act of generosity may not | 
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Here Sir Sidney might have stopped. Je had 
done enough to signalize his own talent and the 
bravery of his people. But this success was not 
enough for him. The convoy were still before 
, him, though still under the protection of the troops. 
He determined on attacking them again. The 
‘boats were manned and rowed to the shore. The 
|troops poured in a heavy fire. But the vessels 
were finally all boarded and burnt, with the excep- 
tion of one armed lugger. 

Enterprises of this order are the true school of 
the naval officer. They may seem slight, but 
they call out all the talent and activity of the pro- 
fession. They might also have had an important 
influence on the naval war, for these convoys gen- 
erally carried naval stores to the principal French 
dock-yards, and the loss of a convoy might prevent 
the sailing of a fleet. 

Lieutenant Pine was sent to the admiralty with 
the colors which he had captured on the heights, 
jane with astrong recommendation from his gallant 
jeaptain. The whole affair was regarded in Eng- 
Jand as remarkably well conceived and well done. 
The exploits of the Diamond were the popular 
theme, and Sir Sidney rose into high favor with the 
admiralty and’ the nation. 

These are the opportunities which distinguish 
|the frigate service. An officer in a line-of-battle 
|ship must wait for a general engagement. An 

officer or land must wait for the lapse of twenty 
years at least before he can expect the command 
\of a regiment, or the chance of seeing his name 
| connected with any distinguished achievement. but 
‘the youngest captain, in command of a frigate, 











|may bring the eyes of the nation upon him. The 
young lieutenant, even the boy midshipman, by 
some independent display of intrepidity, may fix his 
‘name in the annals of the empire. 

But the caprices of fortune are doubly capricious 
in war. While the captain of the Diamond was 
|receiving plaudits from all sides, the mortifying 
|intelligence arrived that he had fallen into the 
| enemy's hands. 

The origin of this casualty was his zeal to cap- 
ture a lugger, which had done considerable dam- 
age among our channel convoys. Its stratagem 
was, to follow the convoys, until it could throw 
men on board, then to let the prize continue her 
course, to avoid attracting the vigilance of the 
“escorting frigate, and, when night fell, to slip off 
toa French port. Sir Sidney determined to cut 

short the lugger’s career. At length the op- 
| portunity seemed to have come. The vessel was 
| discovered at anchor in the inner fort of Havre 
‘under a ten-gun battery. The Diamond’s boats 
were instantly manned and armed ; but, en the 
inquiry who was to command, it was found that 
the first lieutenant was ill and in bed, and the 
second and third lieutenants were on shore. Sir 
Sidney then took the command himself. The 
attacking party proceeded in four boats and a 
Thames wherry, in which was Sir Sidney, to the 
pier of Havre, where the lugger lay. It was 
night, and the vessel was gallantly boarded on hoth 
sides at once, the crew of the wherry boarded over 
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the stern. The Frenchmen on deck were beaten 
after a short struggle. Sir Sidney, rushing down 
into the cabin, found the four officers starting from 
their sleep and loading their pistols. He coolly 
told them that the vessel was no longer theirs ; 
ordered them to surrender, and they gave up their 
arms, 

But the flood-tide was running strong, and it 
drove the vessel above the town, there being no 
wind. At day-light the lugger became the centre 
of a general attack of the armed vessels of the pert. 
The Diamond could not move from want of wind ; 
and, after a desperate resistance of three quarters 
of an hour, Sir Sidney and his companions were 
forced to surrender. Six officers and nineteen 
seamen were taken. 

Sir Sidney’s capture was a national triumph, 
and he was instantly ordered to be sent to Paris. 
No exchauge could be obtained ; his name was too 
well known. He was charged with incendiarism 
for the burning of Toulon ; and it was even hinted 
that his being found so close to Havre was for the 
purpose of burning the town. 

Sir Sidney’s imprisonment was at first in the 
Abbaye, which had been made so infamously mem- 
orable by the slaughters of September, 1793. He 
was afterwards placed in the prison of the Temple. 
In all probability, the first object was to exhibit 
him to the Parisians. An English captain as a 
prisoner was a rare exhibition, and his detention 
also saved them from the most active disturber of 
their Norman and Breton navigation. But his 
confinement was not strict, and he was even suf- 
fered occasionally to walk about Paris on giving 
his parole to the jailer. At length, after various 
British offers of exchange, which were all rejected 
by the French, he escaped by a counterfeit order 
of liberation; and, encountering several hair- 
breadth hazards, reached Havre, seized a boat, 
put off, and was taken up at sea by the Argo 
frigate, commanded by Captain Bowen, who landed 
him at Portsmouth, and he arrived in London in 
April, 1798, having been in France about two 
years and a month. 

It is sometimes difficult to know, respecting any 
event, peculiarly in early life, whether it is a mis- 
fortune or the contrary. Sir Sidney's capture 
must have been often felt by him as the severest 
of calamities, by stopping a career which had 
already made him one of the national favorites, 
and had given him promise of still higher distine- 
tion. From the command of the Diamond to the 
dreary chambers of the Temple was a formidable 
contrast ; yet the event which placed him there 
may have been an instance of something more than 
what the world terms ‘‘ good luck.”’ If he had 
remained in command of his frigate, he might have 
fallen in some of those fights with the batteries and 
corvettes which he was constantly provoking. But 
in his French prison he was safe for the time, and 
yet not less before the public eye. In reality, the 
sympathy felt for him there, and the fruitless 
attempts of the admiralty to effect his exchange, 
kept him more the fon than befe; and he 





returned just in time to be employed on a service 
of the first importance, and which, by its novelty, 
adventure, and romantic peril, seemed to have been 
expressly made for his genius. 

The French expedition, under Napoleon, had 
taken possession of Egypt; the Turks were a 
rabble, and were beaten at the first onset. The 
Mamelukes, though the finest cavalry in the world 
as individual horsemen, were beaten before the 
French infantry, as all irregular troops will be 
beaten by regulars. At this period, the object of 
the ministry was to excite the indolence of the 
Turkish government to attempt the reconquest of 
Egypt, and Sir Sidney was appointed to the com- 
mand of Le Tigre, a French eighty gun-ship, 
which had been captured by Lord Bridport three 
years before. If it be said that he owed this com- 
mand in any degree to his having been sent on a 
mission to Turkey some years before, which is 
perfectly probable, let it be remembered, that that 
mission itself was owing to the gallantry and intel- 
ligence which he had displayed in his volunteer 
expedition to Sweden. Sir Sidney's present ap- 
pointment was a mixture of diplomacy with a naval 
command ; for he was appointed joint-plenipoten- 
tiary with his brother Spencer “mith, then our 
minister at Constantinople. But this junction of 
offices produced much dissatisfaction in both Lord 
St. Vincent and Nelson ; and it required no slight 
address, on the part of Sir Sidney, to reconcile 
those distinguished officers to his employment. 
However, his sword soon showed itself a more 
effectual reconciler than his pen, and the siege of 
Acre proved him a warrior worthy of their com- 
panionship. After the siege, Nelson, as impetu- 
ous in his admiration as he was in his dislikes, 
wrote to Sir Sidney the following high acknowl- 
edgment :— 

My pear Sir,—I have received, with the truest 
satisfaction, all your very interesting letters, to July. 
The immense fatigue you have had in defending 
Acre against such a chosen army of French villains, 
headed by that arch-villain Bonaparte, has never 
been exceeded ; and the bravery shown by you and 
your brave companions is such as to merit every 
encomium which all the civilized world can bestow. 
As an individual, and as an admiral, will you accept 
of my feeble tribute of praise and admiration, and 
make them acceptable to all those under your com- 
mand? NeELson. 

Palermo, Aug. 20, 1799. 

Sir Sidney found the Sultaun willing to exert all 
the force of his dominions, but wretchedly provided 
with the means of exertion—a disorganized army, 
an infant navy, empty arsenals, and all the re- 
sources of the state in barbaric confusion. Two 
bomb-vessels and seven gun-boats were al] that he 
could procure for the coast service. He ordered 
five more gun-boats to be laid down, waiting for 
guns from England. But he was soon called from 
Constantinople. Advice had been received by the 


governor of Acre, Achmet Pasha, that Bonaparte, 
at the head of an army of twelve or thirteen thou- 
sand men, was about to march on Acre. The 
position of this fortress renders it the key of the 
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an: its possess r has always been powerful. 





chi>f commerce in corn at the head of the Levant, | corvette and nine sail of gun-vessels. 
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Its | was instantly attacked, and seven struck, the other 


pozsession by tie French would have given them three escaped, it being justly considered of most 
the command of all the ities on the coast, and | importance to secure the prizes, they containing 
probably made them masters of Syria, if not of | the whole battery of artillery, ammunition, &c., 


Constantinople. 
his cruelties, provided they gained his object, had 


announced his approach by the following dashing | 


Bonaparte, utterly reckless in| intended for the siege. 


Previously to his arrival, 
Sir Sidney had sent Captain Miller of the Theseus, 
a most gallant officer, and Colonel Phelypeaux, to 


epistle to the Pasha :—‘‘ The provinces of Gaza, | rebuild the walls, and altogether to put the place 


Ramleh, and Jaffa are in my power. 


I have | in a better defensive order. 


Nothing could be 


treated with generosity those of your troops who! more fortunate than this capture, for it at once 


placed themselves at my discretion. 


I have been | | ore Sir Sidney a little fleet, supplied him with 


severe towards those who have violated the rights | guns and ammunition for the defence of the place, 


of war. 
Acre.”’ 
on an unexampled scale. Having taken Jaffa by 
assault, and put part of the garrison to the sword, 
he marched his prisoners, to the number of three 
thousand seven hundred, to an open space outside 
the town. As they were disarmed in the town, 
they could make no resistance; and, as Turks, 
they submitted to the will of fate. There they 
were fired on, until they all fell! When this act 
of horrid cruelty was reported in Europe by Sir 
Robert Wilson, its very atrocity made the honor- 
able feelings of England incredulous; but it has 
since been ‘acknowledged in the memoir by Napo- 
leon’s commissary, M. Miot, and the massacre is 
denied no longer. The excuse which the French 
general subsequently offered was, ‘‘ that many of the 
Turks had been captured before, and liberated on 
parole ; that having thus violated the laws of war, 
he could neither take them with him, nor leave 
them behind.’’ But the hollowness of this excuse 
is evident. ‘The Turks knew nothing of our Eu- 
ropean parole; they felt that it was their duty to 
fight for their Pasha; they might have been 
liberated with perfect impunity, for, once deprived 
of arms, and stript of all means of military move- 
ment, tley must have lingered among the ruins 
of an open town, or dispersed about the country. 
The stronger probability is, that the massacre was 
meant for the purposes of intimidation, and that 
on the blood of Jaffa the French flag was to float 
above the gates of Acre. 

It is satisfactory to our natural sense of justice, 
to believe that this very act was the ruin of the 
expedition. Achmet Pasha was an independent 
prince, and might have felt little difficulty in 
arranging a treaty with the invader, or receiving 
a province in exchange for the temporary use of 
his fortress. But the bloodshed of Jaffa must have 
awakened at once his abhorrence and his fears. 
The massacre also excited Sir Sidney's feelings 
so much, that he instantly weighed anchor, and 
arrived at Acre two days before the French van- 
guard. They were first discovered by Le Tigre’s 
gun-boats, as the heads of the column moved round 
the foot of Mount Carmel. There they were 
stopt by the fire of the boats, and driven in full 
flight up the mountains. 

But another event of more importance occurred 
aimost immediately after. A flotilla was seen 
from the mart-head of Le Tigre, consisting of a 





I shall march in a few days against | and, of course, deprived the French of the means 
His severity had already been exhibited | of attack in proportion. 


But it is not to be sup- 
posed that Napoleon was destitute of guns. He 
had already on shore four twelve-pounders, eight 
howitzers, a battery of thirty-two pieces, and 
about thirty four-pounders. The siege commenced 
on the 20th of March, and from that day, for sixty 
days, was a constant repetition of assaults, the 
bursting of mines, and the breaching of the old 
and crumbling walls. 

At length Bonaparte, conscious that his char- 
acter was sinking, that he was hourly exposed to 
Egyptian insurrection, that the tribes of the Desert 
were arriving, and that every day increased the 
peril of an attack on his rear by an army from 
Constantinople, resolved to risk all upon a final 
assault. After fifty days of open trenches, the 
Turkish flotilla had been seen from the walls. 
The rest deserves to be told only in the language 
of their gallant defender. 


The constant fire of the besiegers was suddenly 
increased tenfold. Our flanking fire from afloat 
was, as usual, plied to the utmost, but with less 
effect than heretofore, as the enemy had thrown up 
epaulements of sufficient thickness to protect them 
from the fire. The French advanced, and their 
standard was seen at daylight on the outer angle 
of the town, which they had assaulted. Hassan 
Bey’s troops were preparing to land, but their boats 
were still only halfway to the shore. 


It was at this moment that the spirit and talents 
of Sir Sidney had their full effect. If he had con- 
tinued to depend on the fire of his boats, the place 
would have been taken. The French were already 
masters of a part of the works, and they would 
probably have rushed into the town before the 
troops of Hassan Bey could have reached the shore. 


This, says the despatch, was a most critical point, 
and an effort was necessary to preserve the place 
until their arrival. I accordingly landed the boats 
at the mole, and took the crews up to the breach, 
armed with pikes. ‘The enthusiastic gratitude of 
the Turks, men, women, and children, at the sight 
of such a reinforcement, dt such a time, is not to 
be described; many fugitives returned with us to 
the breach, which we found defended by a few 
brave Turks, whose most destructive weapo.s were 
heavy stones. 

Djezzar Pasha, hearing that the English were on 
the breach, quitted his station, where, according to 
ancient Turkish custom, he was sittin to reward 
such as should bring him the heads ot the enemy, 
and distributing musket cartridges with his ow4 
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hands. The energetic old man, coming behind us, 
pulled us down with violence, saying, that if any- 
thing happened to his English friends, all was lost. 

A sortie was now proposed by Sir Sidney, but 
the Turkish regiment which made it was repulsed. 
A new breach was made, and it was evident that a 
new assault in superior force was intended. 

Bonaparte, with a group of generals, was seen 
on Ceur-de-Lion’s Mount, and by his gesticulation, 
and his despatching an aid-de-camp to the camp, 
he showed that he only waited for a reinforcement. 
A little before sunset, a massive column was seen 
advancing to the breach with solemn step. The 
Pasha now reverted to his native style of fighting, 
and with capital effect. His idea was, not to defend 
the breach this time, but to let a certain number in, 
and then close with them, according 10 the Turkish 
mode of war. The column thus mounted the breach 
unmolested, and descended from the rampart into 
the Pasha’s garden, where, in a very few minutes, 
the most advanced among them lay headless; the 
sabre, with the addition of a dagger in the other 
haad, proving more than a match for the bayonet. 
In this attack, General Lannes, commanding the 
assault, was wounded, and General Rambaut, with 
a hundred and fifty men, were killed. The rest 
retreated precipitately. 

Bouaparte will, no doubt, renew the attack, the 
breach being perfectly practicable for fifty men 
abreast! Indeed, the town is not, nor ever has been, 
defensible by the rules of art. But, according to 
every other rule, it must and shall be defended. 
Not that it is worth defending, but we feel that it 
is by this breach Bonaparte means to march to 
further conquest. 

*T is on the issue of this conflict that depends the 
opinion of the multitude of spectators on the sur- 
rounding hills, who wait only to see how it ends, 
to join the victor. And with such a reinforcement 
for the execution of his well-known projects, Con- 
stantinople, and even Vienna, must feel the shock. 





The siege continued, perhaps as no other siege 
ever continued before; it was a succession of 
assaults, frequently by night. From the 2d of 
May to the 9th, there were no less than nine of 
those assaults! In another letter he writes :— 


Our labor is excessive ; many of us, among whom 
is our active, zealous friend, Phelypeaux, have died 
of fatigue. 1 am but half dead; but Bonaparte 
brings fresh troops to the assault two or three 
times in the night, while we are obliged to be 
always under arms. He has lost the flower of his 
army in these desperate attempts to storm, as 
appears by the certificates of service which they 
had in their pockets, and eight generals. 


From this period the desperation of Bonaparte 
was evident. Besides the eight generals killed, 
he had lost eighty officers, all his guides, carabin- 
eers, and most of his artillery men—in all, up- 
wards of four thousand soldiers. But the desper- 
ation was in vain. All the assaults were repulsed 
with slaughter. The French grenadiers mounted 
the breach, only to be shot or sabred. At length, 
the division of Kleber was sent for. It had gone 
to the fords of the Jordan to watch the movements 
of the Turkish army, and had acquired distinction 
in the Egyptian campaign by the character of its 
general, and by its successes against the irregular 
horse of the desert. On its arrival, it was instantly 
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ordered to the assault. But the attempt was met 
with the usual bravery of the garrison; and 
Kleber, after a struggle of three hours, was re- 
pulsed. All was now hopeless on the part of the 
enemy. The French grenadiers absolutely refused 
to mount to the assault again. Bonaparte was 
furious at his failure, but where force was useless, 
he still had a resource in treachery. He sent a 
flag of truce into the town to propose an armistice 
for the burial of the dead, whose remains were 
already poisoning the air. This might naturally 
produce some relaxation of vigilance ; and while 
the proposal was under consideration, a volley of 
shot and shells was fired. ‘This was the prelimi- 
nary to an assault. It, however, was repulsed ; 
and the Turks, indignant at the treachery, were 
about to sacrifice the messenger who bore the flag. 
But Sir Sidney humanely interposed, carried him 
to his ship, and sent him back to the French gen- 
eral with a message of contempt and shame. 

Retreat was now the only measure available, 
and it began on the night of the 20th of May. 
The battering-train of twenty-three pieces was left 
behind. The wounded and field-guns had been 
suddenly embarked in country vessels, and sent 
towards Jaffa. Sir Sidney put to sea to follow 
them. and the vesseis containing the wounded, 
instead of attempung to continue their flight, 
steered down at once to their pursuers, and solic- 
ited water and provisions. They received both, 
and were sent to Damietta. ‘‘ Their expressions 
of gratitude were mingled with execrations against 
their general, wh » had thus,”’ thev said, ‘* exposed 
them to perish, 

As the garrison was without cavalry, the pur- 
suit of the flying enemy could not be followed with 
any decisive effect. But the gun-boats o! the 
English and Turks continued constantly discharg- 
ing grapeshot on them, so long as they moved 
within reach of the shore, and the Turkish infantry 
fired on them when their march turned inland. 
Their loss was formidable; the whole tract, 
between Acre and Gaza, was strewed with the 
bodies of those who died either of fatigue or 
wounds. At length two thousand cavalry were 
put in motion by the Turkish governor of Jaffa, 
making prisoners all the French who were left on 
the road, with their guns; and nothing but the 
want of a strong body of fresh troops to fall on the 
enemy seems to have prevented the capture of 
every battalion of that army, which, but two 
months before, had boasted of marching to Con- 
stantinople. 

It ought to be remembered, as the crowning 
honor to his human honors, that the man who had 
gained those successes, was not forgetful of the 
true source of all victories which deserve the 
name. Sir Sidney had gone to Nazareth, and 
there made this expressive memorandum :—— 


T am just returned from the Cave of the Annun- 
ciation, where, secretly and alone, I have been 
returning thanks to the Almighty for our late won- 
derful success. Well may we exclaim, ‘* The sace 
is not always to the swift, nor the batile to the 
strong.’’ W.S. S. 
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It may naturally be presumed that the whole 
progres: of the siege had interested the fleet and 
army of England in the highest degree. There 
had been nothing like the defence of Acre in all 
the history of European war. A siege is pro- 
nounced, by military authorities, to be the most 
certain operation in war; with a fixed number of 
troops, and a fixed number of guns in the trenches, 
the strongest place must fall within a prescribed 
time. But here was a town almost open, and 
with no other garrison, for the first six weeks of 
the siege, than a battalion of half-disciplined Mus- 
sulmans, headed by such men as could be spared 
from two British ships of war. 

The whole defence was justly regarded by the 
nation, less as a bold military service, than as an 
erploit—one of those singular achievements which 
are exhibited from time to time, as if to show how 
far intrepidity and talent combined can go; a 
splendid example and encouragement to the brave 
never to doubt, and to the intelligent never to sup- 
pose that the resources of a resolute heart can be 
exhausted. 

But the siege of Acre did more. It certainly 
relieved the Sultaun from a pressure which might 
have endangered his throne. It may have saved 
India from an expedition down the Red Sea, for 
which the native princes looked, with their habit- 
val hatred of their British masters; and, above all, 
it told England that her people were as invincible 
on shore as on the waves, and prepared her sol- 
diery for those triumphs which were to make the 
renown of the peninsular war imperishable. 

On the meeting of parliament in September, 
1799, George III. opened the session with an 
energetic speech, in which the siege of Acre held 
aprominent part. The speech said, ‘‘ The French 
expedition to Egypt has continued to be productive 
of calamity and disgrace to our enemies, while its 
ultimate views against our eastern possessions have 
been utterly confounded. The desperate attempt 
which they have lately made to extricate them- 
selves from their difficulties has been defeated by 
the courage of the Turkish forces, directed by the 
skill, and animated by the courage, of the British 
officer, with the small portion of my naval force 
under his command.” 

In the discussion, a few days after, the thanks 
of the lords to Sir Sidney Smith, and the seamen 
and officers under his command, were moved by 
Lord Spencer, the first lord of the admiralty, in 
terms of the highest compliment. 

Ilis lordship said, that he had now to take 
notice of an exploit which had never been sur- 
passed, and had seareely ever been equalled ;—he 
meant the defence of St. Jean d’ Acre by Sir Sid- 
ney Smith. He had no occasion to impress upon 
their lordships a higher sense than they had 
already entertained of the brilliancy, utility, and 
distinetion of an achievement, in which a general 
of great celebrity, and a veteran and victorious 
army, were, after a desperate and obstinate en- 
gagement, which lasted almost without intermis- 
sion for sixty days, not only repulsed, but totally 
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defeated by the heroism of this British officer, and 
the small number of troops under his command. 

Lord Hood said, that he could not give a vote 
on the present occasion without bearing his testi- 
mony to the skill and valor of Sir Sidney Smith, 
which had been so conspicuously and brilliantly 
exerted, when he had the honor and the benefit 
of having him under his command (at Toulon.) 

Lord Grenville said, that the circumstance of so 
eminent a service having been performed with so 
inconsiderable a force, was with him an additional 
reason for affording this testimony of public grati- 
tude, and the highest honor which the house had 
it in its power to confer. 

His lordship then adverted to his imprisonment 
in the Temple. ‘In defiance of every principle 
of humanity, and of al] the acknowledged rules of 
war, Sir Sidney Smith had been, with the most 
cold and cruel infiexibility, confined in a dunyeon 
of the Temple ; but the French, by making him 
an exception to the general usages of war, had 
only manifested their sense of his value, and how 
much they were afraid of him.” In the house of 
commons, Mr. Dundas, the secretary of state, 
after alluding to the apprehensions of the country, 
the expedition to Egypt, and the memorable vic- 
tory of Aboukir, said, ‘‘ that the conduct of Sir 
Sidney was so surprising to him, that he hardly 
knew how to speak of it. He had not recovered 
from the astonishment which the account of the 
action had thrown him into. However, so it was; 
and the merit of Sir Sidney Smith was now the 
object of consideration, and to praise or to esteem 
which sufficiently, was quite impossible.”’ 

The thanks of both lords and commons were 
voted unanimously ; the thanks of the corporation 
of London and the thanks of the Levant Company 
were voted, with a piece of plate. The king gave 
him a pension of £1000 a year for life; ané the 
sultaun sent him a rich pelisse and diamond ai- 
grette, both of the same quality as those which 
had been sent to Nelson. 

We now hasten over a great deal of anxious 
and complicated correspondence, explanatory of a 
convention entered into with the French for tne 
evacuation of Egypt. Kleber, indignant at Bo- 
naparte’s flight, and his army disgusted with defeat, 
proposed a capitulation, by which they were to be 
sent to France. The distinction which Sir Sidney 
had now attained even with the French army, had 
made him the negotiator, and all was preparation 
to embark, when Lord Keith informed him, by 
orders from home, that the French must surrender 
as prisoners of war. 

The armistice was instantly at an end. The 
Turks, who with their usual indolence had re- 
mained loitering in sight of Cairo, were attacked 
in force and broken, and all was war agair. Sir 
Sidney’s letters deprecate the measure in the 
strongest terms. And nothing can be clearer .l.aa 
that, though our expedition under Abercrombie 
was glorious, Sir Sidney’s treaty wou'd have saved 
us the expenditure of a couple of millions of 
money, and, what was more valuable have spared 
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the lives of many brave men on both sides ; while 
the result would have been the same, as it was not 
our purpose to retain Egypt. Eventually, the 
Freuch army capitulated in Egypt to Lord Hutch- 
inson, on nearly the terms of the convention of the 
year befure ; and to the amount of about twenty 
thousand men were sent home in British vessels. 

Sir Sidney's reception in England was by ac- 
clamation. But we must conclude. He was im- 
mediately employed in the defence of the coast, as 
the threats of invasion came loudly from France. 
He afterwards sailed to the defence of the Neapo- 
litan territories. He was then sent to the protec- 
tion of the King of Portugal during the French 
invasion, and conveyed him and his nobles te the 
Brazils. Wherever anything bold, new, or active, 
was required, the public eyes were instantly fixed 
on him, and they were never disappointed. 

After the peace of 1815, he resided chiefly on 
the continent, and died in Paris on the 26th of 
May, 1840, aged 76. 

The essential merit of this distinguished officer's 
character was, that his whole heart was in his pro- 
fession ; that all his views, his acquirements, his 
leisure, and his active pursuits. were directed to- 
wards it; and that he never lounged or lingered, 
or lay on his laurels, or thought that ‘‘ anything 
was done while anything remained to be done.”’ 

It is observable, that all his successes arose out 
of his indefatigable activity and sincere zeal. If 
he had stayed dancing or gaming or feasting, a 
week longer, in Constantinople, he would have 
only seen Acre in possession of the French. The 
same principle and the same result existed in every 
instance of his career. He had his oddities and 
his fantasies in later life, but all were covered by 
the knightly spirit, romantic bravery, and public 
services of his early days. He was the chevalier 
of the noblest navy in the world! 


From the Spectator. 


DR. ELRINGTON’S LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP USSH- 
ER.* 

Amon the great divines of the first and second 
Stuarts, Archbishop Ussher stands preeminent for 
the vastress of his learning, the amiableness of his 
personal character, and the blamelessness of his 
private life. Like other very amiable persons, 
however, he was somewhat deficient in the firm- 
ness necessary for the public man, especially in the 
bad age upon which his lot was cast. His sub- 
mission to the court and to Strafford, in affairs as 
much lay as clerical, could, however, be upheld as 
a necessary consequence of his doctrine of passive 
obedience. The manner in which at various times 
he leaned towards the views of the Puritans and 
Presbyterians, especially on the subject of Epis- 
copacy, would either indicate a complying mind 
under circumstances of outward pressure, or (which 


* The Life of the Most Reverend James Ussher, D. D., 
Lord Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of all Ireland. 
With an account of his writings. By Charles Richard 
Elrington, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 
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was perhaps the case) that his opinions vergee 
towards heterodoxy ; not, indeed, in questions of 
doctrine, on whose fundamentals he was perfectly 
sound, but on matters of discipline and church-gov- 
ernment. 

Judged by the universal principles of right, 
Archbishop Ussher’s ideas of the ministerial voca- 
tion were lax. Although an Irish divine, he oc- 
casionally passed long periods of time in England, 
and perhaps always allowed study to encroach too 
much upon his time as a ruler of the church. The 
same feeling probably induced him to be lenient 
towards abuses, especially where improvement 
would bear hard upon individuals ; and his amiable- 
ness seems to have placed him too much in the 
hands of those about him, as in the case of his 
differences with the excellent Bishop Bedell. Great 
allowances, however, should be made for his age 
and country. Authority received a reverence in 
those days of which it is difficult for us to form a 
conception. Even religious enthusiasm howed 
down before ‘‘ the powers that be’’ upon al] mat- 
ters except their peculiar case of conscience ; how 
much more, then, was obedience to be looked for 
in the member of a church whose leading doctrine 
was obedience, till James the Second laid his hand 
upon the liberties and profits of its ministers. The 
stormy Reformation in England, and its succes- 
sive changes under Henry, Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth, together with the secular motives which 
animated many of the reformers, had introduced 
the grossest practical abuses into the church. 
Bishoprics and benefices were kept vacant in order 
that the crown or other patrons might receive the 
revenues ; bargains were made by which the in- 
cumbent agreed to pay a large portion of the in- 
comes to the patron or some nominee ; the map 
who assented to such an agreement being, of 
course, a sorry sample of a Christian minister. It 
these things took place in England with Elizabeth's 
sense of decorum, and when parliament and public 
opinion had some weight, what must have been the 
state of Ireland’ At Ussher’s birth (January 
1580-81) the country was not conquered, and was 
not in fact properly subdued till the government 
of Strafford, (1632, e¢ seg.,) some years after 
Ussher had been promoted to the primacy. Ins 
wild country, distracted by barbarian warfare, in- 
habited by half-savages professing a different re- 
ligion from that of the Protestant clergyman, and 
stimulated by persecuted popish priests, ‘“ resi- 
dence’? must frequently have been unsafe, and 
sometimes not possible; neither, perhaps, was it 
possible to find a competent body of clergymen to 
fill livings. Such a state of things must have 
rendered the public mind callous to what are now 
thought gross ecclesiastical abuses. From this 
feeling the best men could not be altogether free ; 
and if they were they could not find a remedy. 

It is from not sufficiently attending to the un- 
avoidable influence of contemporary circumstances 
upon men, that some later writers have reiher de- 
preciated the character of Ussher. That he wanted 
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he postponed his administrative duties to his scho- 
Jastic studies, must probably be granted; but his 
virtues, in the opinion of his contemporaries, far 
overbalanced these two defects, and suspended 
political animosities even in political enemies. 
Some imagined that he possessed the gift of prophe- 
cy. Burnet, in estimating his character, considers 
his weakness in the ‘‘ governing function’’ of the 
church as a necessary part of his humanity; it 
** was the only alloy that seemed left, and without 
which he would have been held perhaps in more 
veneration than was fitting.’”’ The parliament, 
while they took away his title, allowed to ‘‘ James 
Ussher, Doctor in Divinitie,’’ 4002. a year, when 
the disturbances in Ireland had deprived him of 
his revenues ; although the pension does not seem 
to have been very punctually paid. Cromwell pro- 
fessed for him the greatest respect and regard ; 
and on Ussher’s death, in 1656, forbade the family 
preparations for his funeral, alleging that he could 
only be buried in Westminster Abbey with a pub- 
lic ceremony.* Ussher's staunch opposition to 
popery might in part be the cause of the favor with 
which sectarians regarded him. In this he cer- 
tainly was not beyond his age, but indeed behind 
some part of it. When Bishop of Meath, he 
preached a sermon before the lord-lieutenant on 
his investiture—** receiving the sword’’—from the 
text, ‘‘ He beareth not the sword in vain.”” The 
hortatives in this discourse were considered to be 
of so persecuting a tendency, that a great outery 
was raised against him; the primate wrote him a 
severe letter, and the bishop had to preach an ex- 
planatory sermon. 

As a scholar, Ussher’s learning was vast, but 
rather extensive than various; for although he 
mastered many languages, it was only with one 
object ; and his experience landed him in the con- 
clusion, that except the Hebrew the profit derived 
from studying the Oriental tongues was not a suf- 
ficient reward for the labor. His studies were 
conned to biblical and patristic literature, and 
ecclesiastical antiquities; in the knowledge of 
which he appeared in the first rank, if not alone. 
His chronology of the Bible stands in juxtaposition 
with the original authorities. He read through 
the whole of the Fathers, to ascertain whether the 
papistical assertion was correct as to the antiquity 
of the Romish church; on which task he was em- 
ployed for eighteen years. In ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities, especially British and Irish, he was ex- 
tensively and profoundly skilled. Like many 
other men of vast acquirements, however, he wanted 
the ability to use what he possessed. He was 
deficient in the sublimating power of his great 
antagonist Milton, to separate the essential spirit 
of things from their grosser parts, and in the vital 
genius to animate them. His chronology, reducible 
to the tabular form, is almost as widely spread as 

* The disfavorers of Cromwell assert that he left the 
family to pay the greater part of the expenses. This 
statement, eel does not appear to be strictly accurate : 
Cromwell ordered a public funeral and ay issue of 200/. 


towards it ; so that the excess is what fell upon the fam- 
vy. 
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the study of the Bible ; but the greater portion of 
his works are store-houses of materials, or they 
treat of subjects whose interest is limited to few. 
Hence, he is rather known to the world as a learned 
man than as supplying the world with knowledge 
—his learning rather furnished results to others 
than to himself. 

Dr. Elrington’s Life of Archbishop Ussher was 
originally undertaken as an introduction to the col- 
lected edition of his works, which is now in the 
course of completion ; and it is published separate- 
ly, under the just idea that many persons would 
wish to have the biographical memoir alone. This 
life is scholarly—full in matter and close in style ; 
but rather too ecclesiastical for general readers. 
The man is lost sight of in the clergyman and the 
scholar. Dr. Elrington does not, of course, fall 
into the prevailing literary fashion, and stuff his 
book with accounts of events only contemporary to 
the archbishop; but, biographically speaking, he 
enters too minutely into public events of a clerical 
kind, in which the archbishop was concerned. 
The analytical notice of Ussher’s principal publi- 
cations is useful either as an introduction to the col- 
lected works or as asummary for a general reader ; 
but the subjects are professional and limited. ‘The 
kind of book we are describing was no doubt de- 
signed, and Ussher’s life is chiefly to be found in 
his labors; but an arrangement by which the ac- 
count of his writings would have been presented 
by themselves, with a little more of skill in the 
selection, and of animation in the presentation of 
personal traits, would have imparted greater inter- 
est to the memoirs. 

Perhaps the times of Archbishop Ussher are al- 
most as clearly indicated as he is himself, at least 
asaman. He came early before the public, and 
from his reputation and position was connected 
with persons of the highest dignity ; so that the 
narrative of his life frequently introduces the reader 
into what the late Mr. D'Israeli has been ridiculed 
for calling ‘* secret history.’’ In the following we 
have James the First instructing his newly-ap- 
pointed Bishop of Meath as to how he should 
handle the house of commons before whom he was 
to preach. ‘The account is by Ussher himself :— 





I was appointed by the lower house of parliament 
to preach at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The 
prebends claimed the privilege of the church and 
their exemption from episcopal jurisdiction for many 
hundred years, and offered their own service ; where- 
upon, the house being displeased, appointed the place 
to be at the Temple. 1 was chosen a second time 
and Secretary Calvert, by the appointment of the 
house, spake to the king, that the choice of their 
preacher might stand; the king said, it was very 
well done. February 13, being Shrove Tuesday, 
I dined at court; and betwixt four and five | 
kissed the king’s hand, and had conference with him 
touching my sermon. He said, ‘1 had charge of 
an unruly flock to look to next Sunday.’”’ He 
asked me how I| thought it could stand with trus 
divinity, that so many hundred should be tyed upoa 
such a short warning to receive the communion 
upon a day. Ail could not be in charity after so 
late contentions in the house; many must needs 
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come without preparation, and eat their own con- 
demnation ; that himself required all his own house- 
hold to receive the communion, but not all the same 
day, unless at Easter, when the whole Lent was a 
time of preparation. He bade me to tell them I 
hoped they were all prepared, but wished they 
might be better ; to exhort them to unity and con- 
cord ; to love God first, and then their prince and 
country ; to look to the urgent necessities of the 
times and the miserable state of Christendom, with 
Bis dat qui cito dat. February 18th, the first Suo- 
day in Lent, | preached in St. Margaret’s to them ; 
and February 27th, the house sent Sir James Perrot 
and Mr. Drake to give thanks, and to desire me to 
print the sermon, which was done accordingly ; the 
text being upon the First of the Cor. x. 17. “ For 
we being many are one bread and one body, for we 
are all partakers of that one bread.’ 


The following passage exhibits Ussher in his 
old age, in an interview with Cromwell, when the 
protector had forbidden the clergymen of the 
Church of England to exercise any part of their 
ministerial functions or to teach in a school :— 


Many of the clergy in London and its neighbor- 
hood, hearing that Cromweli professed great respect 
for Archbishop Ussher, entreated him to wait upon 
the protector and endeavor to procure for them the 
same liberty of conscience which he granted to all 
classes of dissenters ; to solicit permission, as they 
were excluded from the public churches, to officiate 
in their own private congregations ; and to be se- 
cured from tue disturbance of the soldiers, who in- 
terrupted their service and insulted their persons. 
The archbishop complied, and prevailed so far as to 
obtain a promise that the episcopal clergy should 
not be molested, provided they did not interfere with 
subjects relating to the government. The primate 
went a second time to get the promise confirmed 
and put in writing. He found the protector under 
the hands of his surgeon, who was dressing a boil 
on his breast. ‘The protector requested the primate 
to sit down, and that he would speak with him as 
soon as the dressing was completed. Upon this a 
very remarkable conversation ensued. Cromwell 
addressed the primate, and said, pointing to the 
boil, ‘* If this core were once out, I should be soon 
well.”’ The archbishop replied—** | doubt the core 
lies deeper; there is a core in the heart, which 
must be taken out, or else it will not be well.” 
** Ah!" replied the protector, ** so there is indeed.” 
And, though he affected to be unconcerned, a sigh 
followed his words. When the primate introduced 
the subject of his visit, Cromwell told him, that 
having more maturely considered the subject, he had 
been advised by his council not to grant any indul- 
gence to men who were restless and implacable 
enemies to his person and government; and then 
dismissed him with professions of civility and kind- 
ness. ‘The aged archbishop returned to his lodg- 
ings in great agitation, and deeply lamented the ill 
success of his interference. Dr. fare relates that 
he visited the primate soon after in his chamber, and 
heard from him words -o the following effzcet—** This 
false man hath broken his word with me, and re- 
fuses to perform what he promised. Well, he will 
have little cause to glory in his wickedness, for he 
will not continue long; the king wil! return ; though 
I shall not live to see it, you may. The govern- 


ment, both in church and state, is in confusion: the 
Papists are advancing their projects, and making 
such advantages as will hardly be prevented.” 


THE HENPECKED HUSBAND. 





The Primate of Ireland, after interceding with 
Cromwell for ejected miniss2rs without success, re- 
tired to the country, using this expression to Dr. 
Gauden, that ** he saw some men had only guts and 
no bowels, intestina non viscera.’’— Further Con- 
tanuation of Friendly Debates. London, 1670, p. 
148. 





From the Spectator. 
THE HENPECKED HUSBAND 


Is an ill-considered title; for it not only con 
veys no notion of the scope of the book, but sug- 
gests an idea of its subject which is the reverse 
of the reality. A ‘* henpecked husband’’ gener- 
ally calls up the appearance of a rather feeble- 
minded if not a foolish person, crouching submis- 
sively to the tyranny of something like a virago, 
and furnishing materials for comedy or farce. 
Mark Chetwode, the husband in the novel before 
us, is not a person of this stamp; ner can the 
character of the tale be accounted comic, but some- 
thing better. It points the moral of hasty and 
unequal matches. In carrying out the idea, or 
rather perhaps in carrying on the story, exaggera- 
tions and faults of detail occur, with general repe- 
titions from the common sources of novelists; the 
staple of the tale may be deficient in that breadth 
which is necessary for fiction, and overloaded with 
subordinate and insignificant incidents, while some 
of the persons are too equivocal to be pleasing : 
but a leading idea is seized and embodied, and 
steadily adhered to. Such as nature and circum- 
stances have made the “husband and wife, such 
they continue. ‘There is no violation of the prob- 
ability of character to please readers who like per- 
sons to ‘‘ turn out good,’’ no shrinking from the 
legitimate consequences to make all end happily. 
The elements are sad—socially tragic ; and they 
are allowed their course. It is this distinct pre- 
sentation of a leading principle that gives a stamp 
to The Henpecked Husband, despite of matter slight 
in proportion to the length of the book, and an 
indifferent moral tone, not in the writer, but in 
most of the scenes and persons. 

The leading story runs thus. Mark Chetwode, 
a lawyer of retired habits, has quietly lived with 
his mother till he is turned of thirty. From the 
isolation of his pursuits, and his ignorance of the 
female world, he gets entrapped into a marriage 
with Theresa Dering ; whose mother, a friend of 
Mrs. Chetwode in early life, is an adventurous 
match-hunter of the worst kind—poor, unprine- 
pled, and needy, but keeping up appearances, and 
contracting debts, which she expects the future 
husbands of her daughters to pay. Trained under 
such a person, Theresa is very badly educated ; 
but even the example of her mother cannot alto- 
gether destroy a natural pride and a woman's 
heart. She is attached to Edward Sydenham; 
but circumstances forbade marriage, and an acci- 
dent causes their separation just at a time when 
the lover inherits a fortune. Theresa, ignorant 
of this change, consents to marry Chetwode, though 
her affections are stil] engaged to her first love. 
The marriage is unhappy in the extreme; The 
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resa’s pride, self-will, loose notions, and love of 
society, leading to conduct diametrically opposed 
to all Chetwode’s ideas of propriety and comfort. 
But though love, a yielding disposition, and the 
superior strength of his wife's will, induce him to 
give way to her arts or her demands, it can hardly 
be said that he is henpecked ; and when opportu- 
nity and her old affection have placed her in a 
questionable position as regards Sydenham, Mark 
Chetwode is firm as adamant. After a half clan- 
destine intercourse, Sydenham addresses a letter 
to Theresa, suggesting an elopement from a party ; 
the signal of consent being that Mrs. Chetwode 
should wear a particular ornament. By a neces- 
sary though not very natural contrivance, Theresa 
drops the letter, without reading it; Chetwode 
picks it up, passes at once to his wife’s dressing- 
room, and seeing the ornament, determines on 
a separation. A duel ensues; Sydenham is 
wounded ; and though the wound is not immedi- 
ately, it is eventually fatal. Theresa, accompanied 
by her mother, wanders listlessly about from place 
to place ; sees her first love, by accident, when he 
is evidently dying ; and some months afterwards 
she dies too, 

We have indicated faults in the book, but the 
two principal are want of matter and of tone. The 
studies of the writer would seem to have lain 
amongst the better novels of the circulating library, 
or the class of society which they depict. The 
persons of The Henpecked Husband are either sin- 
gular or questionable, wanting the solidity of the 
respectable classes, and the breeding and finish 
of fashionable life. Hence the book flags unless 
in scenes where there is direct interest in the story, 
because there is no interest in the manners. 

A scene of the deeper kind will best exhibit the 
writer’s powers. We take the one where Mrs. 
Dering has come over from Paris to get her daugh- 
ter to pay a budget of bills. 

When they were shut up together in cabinet 
council, ‘Theresa rather impatiently inquired what 
could hive brought her to England just as she and 
Mr. Chetwode were leaving town. 

* You shall see.’’ was all Mrs. Dering said; but 
from the voluminous folds of her dress, in every 
gigantic plait of which there appeared to be a 
pocket for the reception of articles of every degree 
of magnitude, she soon produced a reply as satis- 
factory as any words could be. 

A handful of papers, some small, but mostly 
long, narrow, and deliewtely lined with blue, 
emerged from the depths; and, laying them down 
one by one in a file on the table, she exclaimed— 
‘* Now you will guess what brought me over !”’ 

The very sight of these papers, which ‘Theresa 
siw in a moment were every one of them bills, 
hardened her heart ; and, leaning back in her chair 
with that face of desperate determination which she 
knew so well how to assume, she said in the cold- 
est of voices—“ Thank Heaven, nothing in which 
I bave any concern ; for I did not leave a single bill 
in Paris.”’ 

“No, my dear—not in Paris, I allow: these 
little accounts have nothing whatever to do with 
Paris—they are small debts contracted by you in 
England.” 

CCvi. 
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‘*In England!’ repeated Theresa in amaze- 
ment; ‘* what can you meant Mr. Chetwode was 
so exceedingly generous to me abroad, that before 
I employed any dressmaker in town, I made an 
arrangement that my bills of this year should not 
come in till next; how then can you possibly call 
them ‘ bills contracted by me in England?’ ”’ 

The faintest tinge of color rose to Mrs. Dering's 
nose; additional color; for her blushes seemed 
never to patronize her cheeks, but preferred going 
where the tint that should have animated them was 
now established permanently. 

** Not since your marriage, my darling—I do not 
mean since your marriage—I mean before.” 

It was now Theresa’s turn to blush; and the 
rich red hue that dyed cheek, and brow, and throat, 
showed her mother that prosperity had refined her 
feelings, and that a difficult task was before her. 

But the mother had less delicacy than the daugh- 
ter; she did not respect the feelings of shame which 
thus spoke in Theresa’s face, and choked her very 
utterance; she rattled on, indifferent to the scorn 
which was settling on the countenance of her child ; 
and explained to her, with the most fluent effront- 
ery, that the bills which she had brought over with 
her, and which she insinuated that Theresa must 
pay, were contracted at the different expensive 
shops in town at which the trousseau of Theresa 
had been procured ! 

In silence Theresa listened ; in silence she over- 
looked them ; and then, when each had been care- 
fully examined, she exclaimed—‘* Mamma, I do 
wonder you are not ashamed !”’ 

The sentence was an outburst of earnest and 
honest indignation, thrown as it were from her curl- 
ing lips, with all the fervency of the most utter 
contempt; but it failed to make due impression on 
one whom a life of similar acts had rendered callous 
to public opinion. 

Mrs. Dering, on the contrary, laughed; she 
actually laughed, and said—‘* Oh, Theresa, mar- 
riage has altered you !”’ 

And Theresa, still glowing with vexation, gave 
vent to a torrent of reproaches. 

‘*How you can possibly come here, mamma! 
here, where even I am but a guest! how you can 
come with that array of bills—bills contracted by 
you, without, I fear, the slightest intention on your 
part of ever paying them yourself, surpasses my 
comprehension! Well do | recollect in our young 
days the many ways and means we resorted to, 
when such odious letters as these came upon us; 
but never, never, mother, have you yet stooped to 
anything like this !"’ 

** My dearest Theresa!’’ protested Mrs. Dering, 
‘* you are dreaming: count these bills up once 
more—see the sum to which they amount—how 
could you ever have imagined that out of my sinall 
means I could have paid them myself?’’ 

** | did imagine it,’’ retorted her daughter ; *‘ and 
I expected it too: I little thought 1 should ever 
have the humiliation of asking my husband to pay 
for the very clothes in which he married me!”’ 
‘** Of course I do not expect you to say anything 
to Mr. Chetwode,’’ said Mrs. Dering hastily ; 
** surely, with your handsome pin-money 1 

** With that, mamma, you have nothing to do; 
you do not know my resources, nor my expenses. 
Only tell me, how is it you cannot defray these 
bills?”’ 

‘* Because I never intended,” said the mother, 
determined not thus to be put down by her child. 








**T told you before you were married, that if 1 gave 
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210 BETTER THAN BEAUTY—HAI 


you a trousseau such as Mr. Chetwode’s wife should 


R—A GENTLEMAN GROOM. 
** Why ask?’ said Theresa bitterly. ‘‘ Since 


have, it was not in my power to pay for it: so here | he has promised to save your credit, and pay the 
are the bills. You must remember my writing that | bills, what care you whether he were angry or 


to you, down at Tunbridge Wells.’’ 

heresa considered a moment; and then she had 
a faint recollection of some letter, saying something 
about Mr. Keating's insisting on having no bills, 
and Mrs. Dering’s resolution to manage better when 
i same to Theresa’s turn. This she did remem- 
be: ; but she had never dreamt that the sentence 
**manage better when it came to Theresa’s turn’’ 
bore this signification. 

** And really and truly you cannot pay them?’’ 
she said. 

‘*T cannot; they amount to nearly half my yearly 
income ; and I lived on cheese-parings to pay for 
what Georgy had on her marriage, which was not 
nearly so much as | bestowed on you.” 

‘* Bestowed !’’ repeated Theresa, in a contempt- 
uous murmur; ‘‘a very inappropriate term, 
mother !"’ 

**It looks very much as if you will make me 
bestow them,’’ retorted Mrs. Dering, angry in her 
turn, and inwardly terrified lest Theresa or her hus- 
band should decidedly refuse her request. ‘* I tell 
you honestly, Theresa, if Clémence had not written 
me a most impertinent and threatening letter, I 
never would have put myself in this abject posi- 
tion.”’ 

Theresa's pride, not her heart, was touched, and | 
she gathered up the papers. 

** Not a word more,’’ said she, ‘‘ not a syllable 
further, on so odious a subject ; I will take the only 
course which my duty suggests ; and that is, I will 
place these accounts in the hands of my hus-| 
band——”’ 

‘** You will ruin me!’’ cried Mrs, Dering; ‘‘ you | 
certainly are mad, Theresa’ expose me to Mr. | 
a when the sole reasot .net incited me to | 
the ext#vagance was love for you, a1 pride in| 
your appearance !”’ 

‘* All the more likely that you will be forgiven,”’ | 
«oturned Theresa: ‘‘ at all events, that is the only | 
course I choose to pursue. The bills amount to} 
£215. Iwill not stop to inquire of _ if I had) 
the lilac glacé silk dress charged by Clémence at 
eleven guineas—nor this white capote and feathers | 
—not this pélerine of richest blonde—nor a man-| 
telet de velours—nor several other items which | 
certainly never formed part.of my trousseau. Do- 
not speak, mamma! it only makes matters worse ;’” | 
and, suddenly seizing the papers, ‘Theresa darted | 
out of the room. | 

Mrs. Dering had not expected her to wind up the | 
conversation in this abrupt manner; and she sat| 
trembling in that quiet litle room by herself, alike | 
alarmed at her position and at the probable refusal | 


| 


which Mr. Chetwode might give to aiding and abet- | 





i 





clever thing she had ever done. 


Atlast, Theresa returned ; and her hands, instead | 


of holding the ex pected check, were empty. 

Mrs. Dering nearly dropped; but at last her 
daughter spoke. ‘* He will pay them, mamma— 
he has them all ready to settle this afternoon. One 
thing only he insisted on; and that was, that he 
should do it himself; and he begged me to tell you, 
as delicatcly as | could, that never from this 
hour 4 





‘‘] know—I know,” interrupted Mrs. Dering 
nervously ; *‘ not to do it again, you mean. Yes— 
yes: but I have no more daughters, thank good- 
aess! Was he angry, my dearest?”’ 


nott No, mother: but remember, the next tine 
you come to England on such an errand, dois 
come here.”’ 





RETTER THAN BEAUTY. 


My love is not a beauty 
To other eyes than mine : 
Her curls are not the fairest, 
Her eyes are not divine : 
Nor yet like rose-buds parted, 
Her lips of love may be ; 
But though she ’s not a beauty, 
She 's dear as one to me. 


Her neck is far from swan-like, 
Her bosom unlike snow ; 
Nor walks she like a deity 
This breathing world below ; 
Yet there ’s a light of happiness 
Within, which all may see ; 
And though she ’s not a beauty, 
She ’s dear as one to me. 


I would not give the kindness, 
The grace that dwells in her, 
For all that Cupid’s blindness 
In others might prefer ! 
I would not change her sweetness 
For pearls of any sea ; 
For better far than beauty 
Is one kind heart to me. 
Chambers’ Journal. 





Narvurat Uses or Hair.—That hair effects 
an important purpose in the animal economy, we 
have evidence in its almost universal distribution 
among the mammiferous class of animals; and if 
we admit the analogy between the feather and the 
hair among all warm-blooded animals, additional 
evidence is obtained in the perfection of its struct- 
ture, and again in its early appearance in the pro- 
gress of development of the young. As a bad 
conductor of heat, it tends to preserve the warmth 
of the body ; and in man it would have that effect 
upon the head, and serve to equalize the tempera- 
ture of the brain. It is also a medium of defence 
against external irritants, as the heat of the sun’s 
rays and the bites of insects, and against injuries 
inflicted with violence. Of special purposes fulfilled 
by the hairs, we have instances in the eyebrows 
and eyelids, which are beautifully adapted for the 
defence of the organs of vision ; in the small hairs 
which grow in the apertures of the nostrils, and 
serve as guardians to the delicate membrane of the 
nose ; and in similar hairs in the ear-tubes, which 


ting her in what she considered to be the _“ defend those cavities from the intrusion of insects. 


— Wilson on the Skin. 


A GentLeman Groom.—‘t Why did you leave 
| your last place !’’ said a gentleman to his groom, 
, who presented himself for the service of his eab: 
** did Captain R. discharge you'’’ ‘* No.’’ ** Was 
he a bad master ?”’ ** On the contrary, a very good 
one—gave good wages, plenty of liveries, and as 
much help in the stable as one could want.’’ ** ‘Then 
why leave his service!’’ ‘* To say the truth, sir, | 
found it very disagreeable in winter-time at Melton. 
Captain R. did not belong to the right club, or live 
in the first set; and then he was so very dull in the 
tilbury, 1 really could not stand it.”’-—Barham’ 
Memoirs. 
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THE INTERCEPTED LETTERS. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE INTERCEPTED LETTERS. A TALE OF THE 
BIVOUAC. 


Tue green — of a hill, at the base of a south- 
ern spur of the Pyrenees, presented, upon a spring 
night of the year 1827, a scene of unusual life. 
The long grass, rarely pressed save by some errant 
mountain goat, or truant donkey from the plain, 
was now laid and trodden beneath the feet and 
hoofs of a host of men and horses; the young 
trees, neglected by the wood-cutter in favor of 
maturer timber, resounded beneath the blows of 
the foraging-hatehet. Up the centre of the hill, an 
avenue, bare of wood, but not less grass-grown 
than the other portions of the slope, communicated 
with the steep and rocky path that zigzagged up 
the face of. the superior mountain. On either side 
of this road—if such the track might be called, 
that was only marked by absence of trees—sev- 
eral squadrons of cavalry, hussars, lancers, and 
light dragoons, had established their bivouac. There 
had been hard fighting over that ground for the 
greater part of the afternoon; but with this the 
horsemen had little to do. On the other hand, the 
fragments of smoked paper strewing the grass 
showed that musketeers had been busy, and many 
eartridges expended, amongst those very trees, 
where the enemy had made a vigorous stand be- 
fure he was driven up and finally over the moun- 
tain by the queen’s troops. A little higher, where 
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occupied by my regiment, to see that the horses 
were properly picketed, the sentries at their posts, 
and that all was right and conformable to regula- 
tion. Then I would lie down again and take a nap, 
sometimes at one fire, sometimes at another. At 
last, a couple of hours before daybreak, I was puz- 
zled to find one to lie down at ; for the bivouac was 
buried in sleep, and the neglected fires had been 
allowed to ‘die out, or to become mere heaps of 
smouldering ashes. I betook myself to the one 
that gave the greatest symptoms of warmth, and 
on which, just as I reached it, a soldier threw an 
armful of small branches. Then, falling on his 
knees and hands, and lowering his head til! his chin 
nearly touched the ground, he blew lustily upon 
the embers, which glowed and sparkled, and finally 
blazed up, casting a red light upon his brown and 
mustached countenance. 1| recognized a German 
belonging to my troop We had several Germans 
and Poles, and one or two Italians and Frenchmen, 
in the regiment ; some of them political refugees, 
driven by want to a station below their breeding ; 
| Others, seamps and deserters from different services, 
but nearly all smart and daring soldiers. This 
man, Heinzel by name, was rather one of the 
scampish sort; not that he had ever suffered pun- 
ishment beyond extra guards or a night in the 
black hole, but he was reckless and unsteady, which 
prevented his being made a sergeant, as he otherwise 
assuredly would have been; for, in spite of a very 
ugly physiognomy of the true Tartar type. he was 





less cover was to be had, dead bodies lay thick ; | a smart-looking soldier, a devil to fight, and a good 


and there had been a very fair sprinkling of the 
same, in great part despoiled of clothes by the 
retiring Carlists, upon the luxuriant pasture the 
Christino cavalry now occupied. From the imme- 
diate vicinity of the bivouae, however, these offen- 
sive objects had, for the most part, been dragged 
away. The infantry were further in advance up 
the mountain, and on the right and left. The ene- 
my having vacated the plain on the approach of a 
superior force, the cavalry had scarcely got a 
charge, but had had, upon the other hand, a large 
anount of trotting to and fro, of scrambling through 
rugged lanes, and toiling over heavy fields. They 
had also had a pretty view of the fighting, in which 
they were prevented taking a share, but which 
their brass bands frequently encouraged by martial 
and patriotic melodies ; and they had received more 
than one thorough drenching from the heavy show- 
ers that poured down at brief intervals from sunrise 
till evening. The sun had set, however, in a clear 
blue sky; the stars shone brightly out; the air 
was fresh rather than cold; and, but for the ex- 
treme wetness of the grass, the night was by no 
means unfavorable for a bivouac. This inconven- 
ience the men obviated, in some measure, by cut- 
ting away the long rank herbage with their sabres, 
in circles round the fires, made with some difficulty 
out of the green moist branches of oak and apple- 
trees; and which, for a while, gave out more 
smoke than flame, more stench than warmth. 

It chanced to be my turn for duty that night; | 
aud this prevented my following the example of 
most of my brotter-officers, who, after eating their 
share of some Carlist sheep, (the lazy commissariat 
mules were far behind,) wrapped themselves in 
their cloaks, with logs or valises under their 
heads, and with the excellent resolution of making 
but one nap of it from that moment till the reveil- 
lée sounded. I was not prevented sleeping, cer- 
tainly ; but now and then I had to rouse myself 


writer and accountant. He had been a corporal 
once, but had been reduced for thrashing two Span- 
ish peasants, whilst under the influence of aguardi- 
ente. He said they had tried to make him desert ; 
| Which was likely enough, for they had certainly fur- 
jnished him with the liquor gratis—an improbable 
| act of generosity without an object. But he could 
|not prove the alleged inveiglement: the civil au- 
|thorities, to whom the boors had complained, 
| pressed for satisfaction; and it was necessary tc 
punish even an appearance of excess on the part of 
mercenary troops, often too much disposed to ill- 
treat the inoffensive peasantry. 1 had a hking for 
Heinzel, whom I fancied ahove his station. He 
| spoke tolerable French; had rapidly picked up 
English in our regiment ; and expressed himself, 
in his own language, in terms showing him to 
spring from a better class than that whe.ce private 
soldiers generally proceed. Moreover, he had a 
mellow voice, knew a host of German songs, and 
although not a tithe of the squadron understood the 
words, all listened with pleased attention when he 
sang upon the march Arndt’s dashing ditty in hon- 
or of Prince Blucher—every note of which has a 
sound of clashing steel and clanging trumpet, 
Hauff ‘s milder and more seutimental 





** Steh’ ich in finstrer Mitternacht,”’ 


and other popular So/daten-lieder. Not very fre 
quently, however, could he be prevailed upon to 
sing ; for he was of humor taciturn, not to say su! 
len. He would drink to excess when the chance 
was afforded him; and although he could bear an 
immense deal either of wine or brandy without its 
affecting his head, he was oftener the worse for 
liquor than any other foreigner in the squadron, with 
the exception of one infernal Pole, who seemed to 
enjoy the special protection of Bacchus, and would 
find means to get drunk as the sow of Davy when 
the rest of the regiment were reduced to the limpid 
element. 





and go the round of the portion of the encampment 
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Having got up a respectable blaze, Heinzel pro- 
duced from his schapska a small wooden pipe and 
a bag of tobacco ; filled the former, Jit it at the fire, 
and with an * Erlauben Sie, Horr Lieutenant,’’ (he 
usually spoke German to me,) seated himself at a 
respectful distance upon a fallen tree trunk, on one 
end of which I had taken my station. 

** A cold morning, Heinzel,’’ said T. 

** Very cold, Herr Lieutenant; will you take a 
s —— sir t’’ 

And from the breast of his jacket he pulled out 
a leather-covered flask, more than half full, from 
which | willingly imbibed a dram of very respecta- 
ble Spanish brandy. Considering the absence of 
rations, and our consequent reduction, since the 
preceding morning, from beef, bread, and wine, to 
quivering mutton and spring water, I at first gave 
Heinzel infinite eredit for having husbanded this 
drop of comfort. But I presently discovered that I 
was indebted for my morning glass to no excess 
of sobriety on his part, but to his having fallen in 
with a Spanish cantecn-woman, whom he had be- 
guiled of a flaskful in exchange for two lawful reals 
of the realm. 

The cordial had invigorated and refreshed me, 
and I no longer felt inclined to sleep. Neither to 
all appearance did Heinzel, who sat in an easy sol- 
dierly attitude upon his end of the log, gazing at 
the fire and smoking in silence. It occurred to me 
as a good opportunity to learn if my suspicions 
were well-founded, and if he had not once been 
something better than a private dragoon in the ser- 
vice of her Catholic majesty. e were alone, 
with the exception of one soldier, who lay at 
length, and apparently asleep, upon the other side 
of the fire, closely wrapped in his red cloak, whose 
collar partially concealed his face. 

** Who is that?’’ said I to Heinzel. 

The German rose from his seat, walked round 
the fire, and drew the cloak collar a little aside, 
disclosing a set of features of mild and agreeable 
expression. The man was not asleep, or else the 
touching of his cloak awakened him, fur I saw the 
firelight glance upon his eyes; but he said noth- 
ing, and Heinzel returned to his place. 

** It is Franz Schmidt.” 

I knew this young man well, although he be- 
longed to a different squadron, as an exceedingly 
olean, well-behaved soldier, and one of the most 
daring fellows that ever threw leg over saddle. In 
fact, from the colone] downwards, no man was bet- 
ter known than Schmidt. He was a splendid 
horseman, and had attracted notice upon almost the 
first day he joined, by a feat of equitation. There 
was a horse which had nearly broken the heart of 
the riding-master, and the bones of every man who 
had mounted him. The brute would go pretty qui- 
etly in the riding-school, but as soon as he got into 
the ranks, he took offence at something or other— 
whether the numerous society, the waving of pen- 
nous, or the sounds of the trumpet, it was impossi- 
ble wo decide—and started off at the top of his 
speed, kicking and capering, and playing every 

imaginable prank. The rough-riders had all tried 
him, bat could make nothing of him. Still, as he 
was a showy young horse, the colonel was loath to 
have him cast; when one day, as we went out to 
drill, and Beelzebub, as the men had baptized the 
refractory beast, had just given ove of the best 
horsemen in the regiment a severe fall, Schmidt 
voluateered to mount him. His offer was accepted. 


. oh 


right foot was in the stirrup, or his lance in the 
bucket, the demon was off with him, over a stiff 
wall and a broad ditch, and across a dangerous 
country, ata slapping pace. Schmidt rode beauti- 
fully. Nothing could stir him frum his saddle ; he 
endured the buck-leaps and other wilful eccentric- 
ities of the headstrong steed with perfect indiffer- 
ence, and amused himself, as he flew over the 
country, by going through the lance-exercise, in 
the most perfect manner I ever beheld. At last 
he got the horse in hand, and circled him in a 
large heavy field, till the sweat ran off his hide in 
streams ; then he trotted quietly back to the cul- 
umn. From that hdur he rode the beast, which 
became one of the best and most docile ehargers in 
the corps. Beelzebub had found his master, and 
knew it. 

The attention Schmidt drew upon himself by 
this incident, was sustained by subsequent peculi- 
arities in his conduct. ‘The captain of his troop 
wished to have him made a corporal; bat he re- 
fused the grade, although he might be well assured 
it would lead to higher ones. He preferred serving 
as a private soldier, and did his duty admirably, but 
was more popular with his officers than with his 
comrades, on account of his reserved manner, and 
of the little disposition he showed to share the 
sports or revels of the latter. Before the enemy 
he was fearless almost to a fault, exposing his life 
for the mere pleasure, as it seemed, of doing so, 
whenever the opportunity offered. He did not cot- 
tou much, as the phrase goes, with any one, but 
in his more sociable moments, and when their 
squadrons happened to be together, he was more 
frequently seen with Heinzei than with anybody 
else. In manner he was very mild and quiet, ex- 
ceedingly silent, and would sometimes pass whole 
days without opening his lips, save to answer to 
his name at roll-call. 

To return, however, to Master Heinzel. I was 
resolved to learn something of his history, and. by 
way of drawing him out, began to speak to him of 
his native country, generally the best topic to open 
a German's heart, and make him communicative. 
ITeinzel gave into the snare, and gradually | 
brought him to talk of himself. 1 asked him if he 
had been a soldier in his own country—thinking it 
possible he might be a deserter from some Gerinan 
service; but his reply was contradictory of this 
notion. 

** All my service has been in Spain, sir,’’ he 
said ; ** and it is not two years since | first put on 
a soldier's coat, although in one sense, | may say 
I was born in the army. For I first saw light on 
the disastrous day of Wagram, and my father, an 
Austrian grenadier, was killed at the bridge of 
Znaym. My mother, a sutler, was wounded in the 
breast by a spent ball whilst supporting his head, 
and trying to recall the life that had fled forever ; 
and although she thought little of the hurt at the 
time, it occasioned her death a few months after- 
wards.”’ 

** A melancholy start in the world,”’ I remarked. 
* The regiment should have adopted and made a 
soldier of the child born within’sound of cannon, 
and deprived of both father and mother by the 
chances of war.”’ 

** Better for me if the regiment had, I dare say,” 
replied Heinzel ; ** but somebody else adopted me, 
and by the time I was old enough to do something 
for myself, fighting was no longer in fashion. 
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by the road-side, for in those days soldiers’ orphans 
were too plenty for one in a hundred to find a fos- 
ter-father.”” 

* And who acted as yours?”’ 

«An elderly gentleman of Wurzburg, at whose 
door my mother, overcome by fatigue and sickuess, 
one evening fell down. Incapacitated by ill-health 
from pursuing her former laborious and adventurous 
occupation, she had wandered that far on her way 
to Nassau, her native country. She never got 
there, but died at Wurzburg, and was buried at the 
charges of the excellent Ulrich Esch, who further 
smoothed her dying pillow by the promise that I 
should be cared fur, and brought up as his child. 
Herr Esch had been a shopkeeper in Cologne, but 
having early amassed, by dint of industry and fru- 
gality, the moderate competency he coveted, he had 
retired from business, and settled down in a snug 
country-house in the suburbs of Wurzburg, where 
he fell in love and got married. Since then several 
years had elapsed, and the union, in other respects 
happy, had proved childless. It was a great vexa- 
tion to the worthy man and to his meek, sweet-tem- 
pered spouse, when they were finally compelled to 
admit the small probability of their ever being blessed 
with afamily. Herr Esch tried to draw consolation 
from his pipe, his wife from her pet dogs and birds ; 
but these were poor substitutes for the cheering 
presence of children, and more than once the pair 
had consulted together on the propriety of adopting 
achild. They still demurred, however, when my 
mother’s arrival and subsequent death put an end to 
their indecision. The kind-hearted people received 
her into their house, and bestowed every care upon 
her, and, when she departed, they took me before 
the justice of peace and formally adopted me as their 
child. For some months my situation was most 
enviable. ‘True, that old Hannehen, the sour house- 
keeper, looked upon me with small favor, and was 
occasionally heard to mutter, when my presence 
gave her additional trouble, something about beg- 
gar’s brats and foundlings. ‘True also that Fido, 
the small white lapdog, viewed me with manifest 
jealousy, and that Mops, the big poodle, made felo- 
nious attempts to bite, which finally occasioned his 
banishment from the premises. I was too young 
to be sensible to these small outbreaks of envy, and 
my infancy glided happily away; when suddenly 
there was great jubilee in the house, and, after eight 
years of childless wedlock, Madame Esch presented 
her husband with a son. ‘This event made a vast 
difference in my position and prospects, although I 
still had no reason to complain of my lot. My wor 
thy foster-parents did their duty by me, and did not 
forget, in their gush of joy at the birth of a child to 
their old age, the elaims of the orphan they had 
gathered up at their door. In due time I was sent 
to school, where, being extremely idle, I remained 
unusually late before 1 was held to have amassed 
a sufficient amount of learning to qualify me fora 
seat on a high stool in a Wurzburg couuting-house. 
I was a desperately lazy dog, and a bit of a scape- 
grace, with a turn for making bad verses, and ridic- 
ulous ideas on the subject of liberty, both individual 
and national. My foster-father’s intention was to 
establish me, after a certain period of probation, in a 
shop or small business of my own ; but the accounts 
he got of me from my employers were so unsatis- 
factory, and one or two mad pranks I played caused 
so much scandal in the town, that he deferred the 
ex:cution of his plan, and thinking that absence 
from home, and a strict taskmaster, might be bene- 
ficial, he started me off to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
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where a clerk's place was ready for me in the office 
of the long-established and highly respectable firm 
of Schraube & Co.” 

Here Heinzel broke off the narrative strain into 
which he had insensibly fallen, and apologized for 
intruding upon me so commonplace a tale. But he 
had got into the vein, I saw, and was willing enough 
to go on; and, on my part, | was curious to hear 
his story out, although | had already assigned to it, 
in my mind, the not unnatural termination of flight 
from a severe employer, renunciation by the adop- 
tive father, and consequent destitution aud cawpul- 
sory enlistment. 1 begged him to continue, aw he 
did not need much pressing. 

** Frankfort is a famous place for Jews,’ 2on- 
tinued Heinzel, ‘‘ and Jews are notoriously slarp 
men of business; but the entire synagogae mizht 
have been searched in vain for a more thorough 
Hebrew in character and practice than that verv 
Christian merchant, Herr th Schreabe. Hea 
was one of those persons who seem seat into the 
world for the express purpose of making themselves 
as disagreeable as possible. A little, baady-legged. 
ill-made man, with small ferret’s eyes, and a coun 
tenance expressive of unbounded obstinacy and self- 
conceit; he had a pleasant way of repeating his 
own words when he ought to have listened to the 
answer, was never known to smile except when he 
had made somebody miserable, or to grant a favor 
till he had surlily refused it at least half-a-dozen 
times. His way of speaking was like the snap of 
a dog. Everybody about him hated and feared 
him ; his wife and children, his servants, his clerks, 
and even his partner, a tall strapping fellow who 
could have crushed him with his foot like a weasel, 
but who, nevertheless, literally trembled in pres- 
ence of the concentrated bile of his amiable associ- 
ate. I anticipated a pleasant time of it under the 
rule of such a domestic tyrant, especially as it had 
been arranged that | was to live in the house. Ac- 
cordingly, a bed-chamber was allotted to me. I 
took my meals, with some others of the clerks, at 
the lower end of the family diuner-table, and passed 
ten hours a day in writing letters and making out 
accounts. My scanty moments of relaxation | was 
fain to pass either out of doors or reading in the 
counting-house ; for although nominally treated as 
one of the family, I could see that my presence in 
the common sitting-room was anything but welcome 
to Schraube and his circle. Altogether I led a 
dog's life, and I make no doubt I should have de- 
serted my blotting-book and fled back to Wurzburg, 
had I not found one consolation amongst all these 
disagreeables. Herr Schraube had a daughter of 
the name of Jacqueline—a beautiful girl. with 
golden curls and Jaughing eyes, gay and lively, but 
coquettish and somewhat satirical. With this 
young lady I fell in love, and spoiled innumerable 
quires of post paper in scribbling bad poetry in 
praise of her aioe. But it was long before I 
dared to offer her my rhymes; and, in the mean 
time, she had no suspicion of my flame. How 
could she possibly suspect that her father’s new 
clerk, of whose existence she was scarcely con- 
scious, save from seeing him twice or thrice a day 
at the furthest extremity of the dining-table, would 
dare to lift his eyes to her with thoughts of love. 
She had no lack of more eligible adorers; and, 
although she encouraged none of them, there was 
one shambling lout of a fellow, with round shoul- 
ders and a sodden countenance, whom her father 
particularly favored, berause he was exceedingly 
rich, and whose addresse he insisted on her admit- 
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ting. Like everybody else, she stood in much awe | cant circumstance impelled me to this decisive step. 
of old Schraube ; but her repugnance to this suitor | Going into the sitting-room one afternoon, 1 beheld 
gave her courage to resist his will, and, for some; her standing at the window, engaged in the child- 
time the matter remained in a sort of undecided | ish occupation of breathing on the glass and scrib- 
state; stupid Gottlieb coming continually to the, bling with her finger upon the clouded surface. So 
house, encouraged and made much of by the father, | absorbed was she in this pastime that I approached 
but snubbed and turned into ridicule by the viva-' her closely before she seemed aware of my pres- 
cions and petulant daughter, both of whom, proba- ence, and was able to read over her shoulder what 
bly, trusted that time would change each other’s| she wrote upon the pane. To my inexpressible 
determination. | delight, I distinguished the initials of my name. 

** Such was the state of things when, one even- | Just then she turned her head, gave a faint coquet- 
ing as I sat in the counting-house hard at work at tish scream, and hurriedly smeared the characters 
an invoice, a servant came in and said that Miss; with her hand. My heart beat quick with joyful 
Jacqueline wished to speak to me. A summons | surprise ; I was too agitated to speak, but, laying 
to appear at the pope's footstool would not have| down the music I carried, I hurried to my apart- 
surprised me more than this message from a young | ment to meditate in solitude on what had passed. 
lady who had long occupied my thoughts, but had| I beheld my dearest dreams approaching realiza- 
never seemed in the least to heed me. Since Ihad tion. I could no longer doubt that Jacqueline 
been in the house, we had not exchanged words loved me; and although I was but her father’s 
half-a-dozen times, and what could be the reason of | clerk, and he was reputed very wealthy, yet she 
this sudden notice! Without waiting to reflect,;| was one of many children—my kind foster parent 
however, I hurried to her presence. She was, had promised to establish me in business—and, that 
seated at her piano, with a quantity of music scat-| done, there would be no very great impropriety in 
tered about; and her first words dissipated the | my offering myself as Herr Schraube’s son-in-law. 
romantic dreams I had begun to indulge on my} Upon the strength of these reflections, the next 
way from the counting-house to the drawing-room. | time I found myself alone with Jacqueline, 1 made 
She had heard I was clever with my pen, and she| my declaration. Thrice bitter was the disenchant- 
had a piece of music to copy. Would I oblige her} ment of that moment. Her first words swept away 
by doing it? Although I had never attempted such | my visions of happiness as summarily as her fingers 
a thing, I unhesitatingly accepted the task, over-| had effaced the letters upon the tarnished glass. 
joyed at what I flattered myself might lead to inti-| But the glass remained uninjured, whilst my heart 
macy. I sat up all that night, laboring at the | was bruised and almost broken by the shock it now 
song, and after spoiling two or three copies, suc-| sustained. My avowal of love was received with 
ceeded ‘in producing one to my satisfaction. Jac-| affected surprise, and with cold and cutting scorn. 
queline was delighted with it—thanked me repeat-| In “an instant the castle of cards, which for weeks 
edly—spoke so kindly, and smiled so sweetly, that | and months I had built and decorated with flowers 
my head was almost turned, and I ventured to kiss | of love and fancy, fell with a crash, and left no 
her hand. She seemed rather surprised and amused | trace of its existence save the desolation its ruin 
than angry, but took no particular notice, and dis- | caused. I had been the victim of an arrant co- 
missed me with another piece of music to copy. | quette, whose coquetry, however, I now believe, 
This was done with rode despatch and correct-| sprang rather from utter want of thought than 
ness, and procured me another interview with | innate badness of heart. Her arch looks, her 
Jacqueline, and a third similar task. Thencefor-| friendly words, her wreathed smiles, the very ini- 
ward the supply of work was _ regular, creed tials on the window, wére so many limed twigs. 





took up all my leisure time, and often a good part) set for a silly bird. Jacqueline had all the while 
of my nights. But in such service I was far from | been ore But what was comedy to her was 
grudging toil, or lamenting loss of sleep. Nearly | deep tragedy to me. I fled from her presence, my 
every day I found means of seeing Jacqueline, | heart full, my cheeks burning, my pulse throbbing 
either to return music, to ask a question about an with indignation. And as I meditated, in the silence 
illegible bar, or on some similar pretext. She was of my chamber, upon my own folly and her cruel 
too much accustomed to admiration not at once to | coquetry, I felt my fond love turn into furious hate, 
detect my sentiments. Apparently they gave her| and I vowed to be revenged. How, I knew not, 
no offence ; at any rate she showed no marks of | but my will was so strong that I was certain of 
displeasure when, after a short time, I ventured to) finding a way. Unfortunately, an opportunity 
substitute, for the words of a song I copied, some | speedily offered itself. 

couplets of my own, which, although doubtless! ‘‘ For some days I was stupefied by the severity 
more fervent in style than meritorious as poetry, of my disappointment. I went through my count- 
could not leave her in doubt of my feelings towards | ing-house duties mechanically ; wrote, moved, got 
her. | even thought, upon our next meeting at the | up and lay down, with the dull regularity, almost 
dinner-table, after she had received this effusion, | with the unconsciousness, of an automaton. I| 
that her cheek was tinged with a blush when I | avoided as much as possible the sight of Jacque- 
caught her bright blue eye. With such encour-| line, who, of course, took no notice of me, and stu- 
agement I continued to poetize at a furious rate, | diously averted her eyes from me, as I thought, 
sometimes substituting my verses for those of songs,| when we met at meals; perhaps some feeling of 
at others writing them out upon delicate pink paper, shame at the cruel part she had acted made her 
with a border of lyres and myrtles, and conveying | unwilling to encounter my gaze. My leisure time, 
them to her in the fulds of the music. She never | although not very abundant, hung heavily upon my 
spoke to me of them, but neither did she return hands, now that I had no music to copy, no amor- 
them ; and | was satisfied with this passive accept- | ous sonnets to write. A fellow-clerk, observing 
ance of my homage. Thus we went on for some| my dulness and melancholy, frequently urged me 
time, I sighing and she smiling; until at last I} to accompany him to a kind of club, held at a 
could no longer restrain my feelings, but fell at her | knetpe, or wine-house, where he was wont to pass 
feet and confessed my love. A trifling but signifi- his evenings. At last | suffered myself to be per- 
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suaded ; and finding temporary oblivion of my mis- 
fortune in the fumes of canaster and Rhine wine, 
and in the boisterous mirth of a jovial noisy circle, 
I soon became a regular tavern-haunter; and, in 
order to pass part of the night, as well as the even- 
ing, over the bottle, I procured a key to the 
house-door, by means of which I was able to get 
in and out at hours that would have raised Herr 
Schraube’s indignation to the very highest pitch, 
had he been aware of the practice. 

‘It chanced one night, or rather morning, as I 
ascended the steps, of mingled wood and brick, 
that led to the door of my employer’s spacious but 
old-fashioned dwelling, that 1 dropped my key, and 
owing to the extreme darkness, had difficulty in 
finding it. Whilst groping in the dusty corners of 
the stairs, my fingers suddenly encountered a small 
piece of paper protruding from acrack. I pulled 
it Out; it was folded in the form of a note, and I 
took it up to my room. There was no address ; 
but the contents did not leave me long in ignorance 
of the person for whom the epistle was intended. 
The first line contained the name of Jacqueline, 
which was repeated, coupled with innumerable 
tender epithets, in various parts of the billet-doux. 
I. was signed by a certain Theodore, and con- 
tained the usual protestations of unbounded love 
and eternal fidelity, which, from time immemorial, 
lovers have made to their mistresses. Whoever 
the writer, he had evidently found favor with Jac- 
queline ; for again and again he repeated how 
happy her love made him. Apparently, he was 
by no means so certain of the father’s good-will, 
and had not yet ventured to approach him in the 
character of an aspirant to his daughter’s hand ; for 
he deplored the difficulties he foresaw in that quar- 
ter, and discussed the propriety of getting intro- 


duced to Herr Scraube, and seeking his consent. 
He begged Jacqueline to tell him when he might 


venture such a step. The letter did not refer to 
any previous ones, but seemed written in conse- 
quence of a verbal understanding ; and the writer 
reminded his mistress of her promise to place her 
answers to his missives in the same place where 
she found these, twice in every week, upon ap- 
pointed days, which were named. 

* The perusal of this letter revived in my breast 
the desire of revenge which its possession gave me 
a prospect of gratifying. At that moment I would 
not have bartered the flimsy scrap of paper for the 
largest note ever issued from a bank. I did not, it 
is true, immediately see in what way its discovery 
was to serve my purpose, but that, somehow or 
other, it would do so, I instinctively felt. After 
mature consideration, | quietly descended the stairs, 
and restored the letter to the hiding-place whence | 
had taken it. That afternoon it had disappeared, 
and on the following day, which was one of those 
appointed, | withdrew from the same crevice Jac- 

ueline’s perfumed and tender reply to her beloved 
“heodore. It breathed the warmest attachment. 
The coquette, who had trifled so cruelly with my 
feelings, was in her turn caught in Cupid’s toils ; 
and I might have deemed her sufficiently chastised 
for her treatment of me by the anxieties and diffi- 
eulties with which her love was environed. She 
wrote to her admirer, that he must not yet think of 
speaking to her father, or even of getting intro- 
duced to him; for that in the first place, Herr 
Schraube had officers in peculiar aversion, and 
would not tolerate them in his house; and sec- 
ondly, it had long been his intention to marry her 
to Gottlieb Loifel, who was rich, ugly and stupid, 
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and whom she could not bear. She bid Theodore 
be patient, and of good courage; for that she 
would be true to him till death, and never marry 
the odious suitor they tried to force upon her, but 
would do all in her power to change her father’s 
purpose, and incline him favorably to the man of 
her choice. Whilst deploring old Scraube’s cold- 
blooded and obstinate character, she still was san- 
guine that in the main he desired her happiness, 
and would not destroy it forever by uniting her toa 
man she detested, and by severing her from him 
with whom alone would life be worth having, from 
her first and only love, her dearest Theodore, &c., 
&ec. And so forth, with renewed vows of unfail- 
ing affection. This was a highly important letter, 
as letting me further into the secrets of the lovers. 
So the lucky Theodore, who had so fascinated Jae- 
queline, was an officer. That the old gentleman 
hated military men, I was already aware; and it 
was no news to me that his daughter entertained a 
similar feeling towards the booby Loffel. I had 
long since discovered this, although fear of her 
father induced Jacqueline to treat her unweleome 
suitor with much more urbanity and consideration 
than she would otherwise have shown him. 

** The next day the lady’s letter, which I carefully 
put back in the nook of the steps, was gone, and 
the following Saturday brought another tender 
epistle from the gentle Theodore, who this time, 
however, was anything but gentle; for he vowed 
implacable hatred to his obnoxious rival, and de- 
voted him to destruction if he persisted in his per- 
secution of Jacqueline. Then there were fresh 
protestations of love, eternal fidelity and the like, 
but nothing new of great importance. The corre- 
spondence continued in pretty much the same strain 
for several weeks, during which | regularly read 
the letters, and returned them to the clandestine 
post-office. At last I grew weary of the thing, and 
thought of putting a stop to it, but could not hit 
upon a way of doing so, and at the same time of 
sufficiently revenging myself, unless by a commu- 
nication to Herr Schraube, which plan did not alto- 
gether satisfy me. Whilst I thus hesitated, Jac- 
queline, in one of her letters, after detailing, for 
her lover's amusement, some awkward absurd‘ties 
of which Loffel had been guilty, made mention of 
me. 

***7 never told you,’ she wrote, ‘ of the pre- 
sumption of one of my father’s clerks ; a raw-boned 
monster, with a face like a Calmuck, who, because 
he writes bad verses, and is here as a sort of gen- 
tleman-volunteer, thought himself permitted to 
make me, his master’s daughter, the object of his 
particular regards. I must confess, that when I 
perceived him smitten, I was wicked enough to 
amuse myself a little at his expense, occasionally 
bestowing a word or smile which raised him to the 
seventh heaven, and were sure to produce, within 
the twenty-four hours, a string of limping couplets, 
intended to praise my beauty and express his ado- 
ration, but, in reality, as deficient in meaning as 
they were faulty in metré. At last, one day, to- 
wards the commencement of my acquaintance with 
you, dearest Theodore, he detected me childishly 
engaged in writing your beloved initials in my 
breath upon the window. His initials happen to 
be the same as yours, (thank Heaven, it is the only 
point of resemblance between you,) and it after- 
wards occurred to me he was perhaps misled by 
the coincidence. In no other way, at least, could 
I explain the fellow’s assurance, when, two days 
afterwards, he plumped himself down upon his 
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knees, and, sighing like the bellows of a forge, de- 
clared himself determined to adore me to the last 
day of his life, or some still more remote period. 
You may imagine my answer. I promise you he 
left off pestering me with bad rhymes; and from 
that day has seareely dared raise his eyes higher 
than my shoe-tie.’ 

‘* This last assertion was false. My love and re- 
jection were no cause for shame; but she might 
well blush for her coquetry, of which I could not 
aequit her even now the incident of the window 
was explained. Her injurious and satirical obser- 
vations deeply wounded my self-love. I read and 
re-read the offensive paragraph, till every syllable 
was imprinted on my memory. Each fresh peru- 
sal increased my anger; and at last, my invention 
stimulated by fury, I devised a scheme which 
would afford me, | was sure, ample scope for ven- 
geance on Jacqueline and her minion. A very 
skilful penman, I possessed great facility in imi- 
tating all manner of writing, and had often idly 
exercised myself in that dangerous art. I was 
quite sure that with a model beside me, I should 
not have the slightest difficulty in counterfeiting 
the handwriting both of Jacqueline and Theodore ; 
who, moreover unsuspicious of deceit, would be 
unlikely to notice any slight differences. I re- 
solved in future to carry on their correspondence 
myself, suppressing the real letters, and substi- 
tuting false ones of a tenor conformable to my 
object. I calculated on thus obtaining both amuse- 
ment and revenge, and enchanted with the ingenu- 
ity of my base project, I at once proceeded to its 
execution. It was fully successful ; but the con- 
sequences were terrible, far exceeding anything I 
had anticipated.”’ 

I could not restrain an exclamation of indigna- 
tion and disgust at the disclosure of this vindictive 
and abominable scheme. Heinzel—who told his 
tale, 1 must do him the justice to say, not vaunt- 
ingly, but rather in a tone of humility and shame 
which I have perhaps hardly rendered in commit- 
ting the narrative to paper—Heinzel easily eonjec- 
tured the feeling that prompted my indignant ges- 
ture and inarticulate ejaculation. He looked at me 
timidly and deprecatingly. 

‘*T was a fiend, sir—a devil; I deserved hang- 
ing or worse. My only excuse, a very poor one, 
is the violent jealousy, the mad anger, that pos- 
sessed me—the profound convietion that Jacqueline 
had intentionally trifled with my heart’s best feel- 
ings. Upon this conviction I brooded till my blood 
turned to gall, and every kind of revenge, however 
criminal, to me appeared justifiable.”’ 


He paused, leaned his head mournfully upon his | 


hand, and seemed indisposed to proceed. 


‘‘It is not for me to judge you, Heinzel,”’ said | 


I. ‘* There is One above us all who will do that, 
and to whom penitence is an acceptable offering. 
Let me hear the end of your story.” 

** You shall, sir. 
ever told it, and I scarce know how I came to this 
confidence. But it does me good to unburden my 
conscience, though my cheek burns as | avow my 
infamy.”’ 

His voice faltered, and again he was silent. 
Respecting the unaffected emotion of the repentant 
sinner, | did not again urge him to proceed ; but 
presently he recommenced, of his own accord, in a 
sad but steady voice, as if he had made up his mind 
to drink to the dregs the self-prescribed cup of hu- 
miliation. 

“ According to my determination, I kept back 


You are the first to whom I} 
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Jacqueline’s next letter, and replaced it by one of 
my own, whose writing the most expert judge would 
have had difficulty in distinguishing from hers. In 
this supposititious epistle I gave Theodore a sinall 
ray of hope. The father, Jaequeline wrote, (or 
rather I wrote it for her,) was kinder to her thar 
formerly, and had almost ceased to speak of her 
union with Loffel. Her hopes revived, and she 
thought things might still go happily, and Theo. 
dore become her husband. ‘To obviate all proba- 
bility of my maneuvres being discovered, I strictly 
enjoined the favored officer to abstain in future from 
speaking to her (as I knew from previous letters he 
was in the habit of doing) on the promenade, or in 
other public places. I gave as a reason, that those 
interviews, although brief and guarded, had occa- 
sioned gossip, and that, should they come to her 
father’s ears, they would materially impede, perhaps 
altogether prevent, the success of her efforts to get 
rid of Loffel. Her lover was to be kept informed of 
the progress she made in bringing Herr Schraube 
te her views, and to receive instant intimation 
when the propitious moment arrived for presenting 
himself in the character of a suitor. So far so good. 
This letter elicited a joyful answer from Theodore, 
who swore by all that was sacred to be quiet, and 
take patience, and wait her instructions. | sup- 
pressed this, replacing it by one conformable to my 
arrangements. And now, in several following let- 
ters, I encouraged the officer, gradually raising his 
hopes higher and higher. At last I wrote to him 
that the day approached when he need no longer 
sigh in secret, but declare his love before the whole 
world, and especially before the hitherto intractable 
old merchant. His replies expressed unbounded 
delight and happiness, and eternal gratitude to the 
constant mistress who thus ably surmounted diffi- 
culties. But in the mean while things progressed 
precisely in the contrary direction. Herr Schraube, 
more than ever prepossessed in favor of Loffel’s 
well-stored coffers, was deaf to his daughter's argu- 
ments, and insisted upon her marrying him. In one 
of Jacqueline’s letters, kept back by me, she mourn- 
fully informed her lover of her father’s irrevocable 
determination, adding that she would only yield to 
downright force, and would never cease to cherish 
in her heart the ill-fated love she had vowed to her 
Theodore. Then—and upon this, in my vindictive 
wickedness, I prided myself as a masterly stratagem 
—I caused the correspondence on the part of the 
officer to become giadually colder and more, con- 
strained, until at last his letters assumed a tone of 
ill-concealed indifference, and finally, some weeks 
before the day appointed for the wedding, ceased 
altogether. Of course I never allowed him to get 
possession of the poor girl's mournful and heart- 
broken replies, wherein she at last declared that, 
since Theodore deserted her, she would sacrifice her- 
self like a lamb, obey her father, and marry Loffel. 
Life, she said, had no longer any charm for her ; 
her hopes deceived, her affections blighted, the man 
she had so dearly loved faithless to his vows, she 
abandoned the idea of happiness in this world, and 
resigned herself to the lot imposed by a parent's will. 
Instead of these notes of lamentation, I sent to Theo- 
dore words of Jove and hope, and anticipations of ap- 
proaching happiness. And at last, to cut short this 
long and shameful story, 1 wrote a concluding letter 
in Jacqueline’s name, desiring him to present him- 
self on the following Sunday at her father’s house, 
and demand her hand in marriage. She had smoothed 
all difficulties, the unacceptable wooer had been dis- 
missed, her father had relented, and was disposed to 
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give the officer a favorable reception. Theodore’s 
reply was incoherent with joy. But the Sunday, as | 
well knew, was the day fixed for Jacqueline’s mar- 
riage with Gottlieb Loffel. The climax approached, 
and, like a villain as I was, I gloated in anticipation 
over my long-prepared revenge. ‘The day came ; 
the house was decorated, the guests appeared. 
The bride’s eyes were red with weeping, her face 
was as white as her dress ; repugnance and despair 
were written upon her features. The priest arrived, 
the ceremony was performed, the tears coursing 
the while over Jacqueline’s wan face; when, just 
at its close, the jingle of spurs was heard upon the 
stairs, and Theodore, in the full dress uniform of 
a Prussian officer, his face beaming with hope and 
love, entered the apartment. The bride fell sense- 
less to the ground; the officer, upon learning what 
had just taken place, turned as pale as his enhappy 
mistress, and rushed down stairs. Before Jacque- 
line regained consciousness, I had thrown into the 
post-office a packet to her address, containing the 
intercepted letters. It was my wedding present to 
the wite of Gottlieb Loffel.’’ 

Since the interruption above recorded, I had lis- 
tened in silence, with strong but painful interest, 
to Heinzel's details of his odious treachery. ‘But 
the climax of his eruel revenge came upon me un- 
expectedly. A hasty word escaped me, and I vol- 
untarily sprang to my feet. 

‘| deserve your contempt and anger, sir,’’ said 
Heinzel ; ** but, believe me, I have already been 
severely punished, although not to the extent I 
merit. Not one happy hour have I had since that | 
day—no moment of oblivion, save what was pro- | 
cured me by this’’ (he held up his dram-bottle.) 
‘**T am haunted by a spectre that leaves me no rest. 
and he pointed 





Did 1 not fear judgment there,”’ 
upwards, ‘1 would soon leave the world—blow | 
out my brains with my carbine, or throw myself 
to-morrow upon the bayonets of a Carlist battalion. | 
But would such a death atone for my crime?) 
Surely not, with the blood of that innocent girl on 


my head. No, 1 must live and suffer, for | am 
not fit to die.”’ 

** How! her blood ?’’ T exclaimed. 

** Yes, sir, as you shall hear. Jaequeline’s faint- | 
ing fit was succeeded by hysterical paroxysms, and | 
it was necessary to put her to bed and send for a 
physician. He ordered great care and repose, for 
he feared a brain fever. Her mother watched by 
her that night, but, towards daybreak, retired to 
repose, leaving her in charge of aservant. . I heard 
that she was ill, but so obdurate was my heart ren- | 
dered by the vindictive feelings possessing it, that) 


7 . | 
I rejoiced at the misery and suffering I had oceca-| 





house. Throwing up the one near which IJ sat, I 
beheld, not six feet below me, the body of a woman 
attired ina long loose wrapper. She had fallen 
with her face to the ground, and concealed by her 
hair; but my mind misgave me who it was. I 
sprang into the street just as a passer-by raised the 
body, and disclosed the features of Jacqueline. 
They were livid and blood-streaked. She had re- 
ceived fatal injury, and survived but a few moments. 

‘““A servant, it appeared, during Madame 
Schraube’s absence, had delivered my letter to Jae- 
queline, who, after glancing at the address, of 
which the handwriting was unknown to her, (1 had 
taken good care to disguise it,) laid the packet be- 
side her with an indifferent air. A short time 
afterwards a movement of curiosity or caprice made 
her take it up and break the seal. The servant 
attending her saw her glance with surprise at the 
letters it enclosed, and then begin to read them. 
Seeing her thus occupied, the woman, unsuspicious 
of harm or danger, left the room for a few minutes. 
She redpened the door just in time to see Jacque- 
line, in her night-dress, her long hair streaming 
from her uncovered head, precipitate herself head- 
long from the window, a height of nearly thirty 
feet from the ground. 

‘The letters, scattered over Jacqueline’s bed, 
served but partially to disclose the real motive of 
her melancholy suicide, which was publicly attrib- 
uted to the delirium of fever. Old Schraube, 
who might well have reproached himself with 
being by his tyrannica] conduct, its indirect cause, 
showed no signs of remorse, if any he felt. His 
harsh voice sounded perhaps a trifle more rasp-like ; 
I fancied an additional wrinkle on his low, parch- 
ment forehead, but no other changes were pereepti- 
ble in him. No one suspected (as how should 
they’) my share in the sad business, and I was 
left to the tortures of conscience. God knows they 
were acute enough, and are so still. The ghastly 
countenance of Jacqueline, as it appeared when 
distorted, crushed, and discolored by its fall upon 
the pavement, beset my daylight thoughts and my 
nightly dreams. I was the most miserable of men, 
and, at last, unable longer to remain at the place 
of the grievous catastrophe, | pleaded bad health, 
which my worn and haggard countenance suffi- 
ciently denoted, as a pretext for a journey to 
Wurzburg, and bade adieu to Frankfort, fully 
resolved never to return thither. The hand of a 
retributive Providence was already upon me. Upon 
reaching home, | found the household in confusion, 
and Herr Esch and his lady with countenances of 
perplexity and distress. ‘They expressed surprise 
at seeing me, and wondered how | could have got 


sioned her. Early the next morning I was enter-| my foster-father’s letter so quickly. Its receipt, 
ing the counting-house when | met the postman) they supposed, was the cause of my return, and 
with letters for the family; and I chuckled as 1} they marvelled when | said I had not heard from 
perceived amongst them the packet containing the| them for a month. An explanation ensued. By 
correspondence between Jacqueline and Theodore. | the failure of a house in whose hands the greater 
I betook myself to my desk, next to a window that | part of his property was deposited, Herr Esch 
looked into the street, and commenced my usual | found himself reduced nearly to indigence. He 
quill-driving labors, pursuing them mechanically,| had written to his son to leave the expensive uni- 
whilst my mind dwelt upon Jacqueline’s despairing | versity at which he was studying, and to me to 
regret on receiving the packet, conjectured her ex- | inform me of his misfortune, and of his consequent 
elamations of grief and indignation when she dis-| inability to establish me as he had promised and in- 
covered the bitter deception, her vain endeavors to| tended to do. He recomended me to remain with 
guess its author. Nearly half an hour passed in| Schraube & Co., in whose service, by industry and 
this manner, when a sudden and momentary shade | attention, | might work my way to the post of 
was cast upon my paper by an object passing before | chief clerk, and eventually, perhaps, to a partner- 
the window. Almost at the same instant I heard| ship. With this injunction I could not resolve to 
a heavy thump upon the pavement, and then a cho-| comply. Insupportable was the idea of returnin 

rus of screams from the upper windows of the|to the house where I had known Jacqueline 
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destroyed her happiness, and of sitting day after | 
day, and year after year, at the very window out- 
side of which she had met her death. And could 
I have overcome this repugnance, which was im- 
possible, | might still not have felt much disposed | 


to place myself for an indefinite period and paltry | 
salary under the tyrannical rule of old Schraube. I) 


was unsettled and unhappy, and, moreover, I per- 
ceived or fancied that absence had weakened my 
nold upon the affections of my adopted parents, 
who thought, perhaps, now fortune frowned upon 
them, that they had done unwisely in encumbering 
themselves with a stranger’s son. And when, 
after a few days’ indecision, I finally determined to 
proceed southwards, and seek my fortune in the 
Spanish service, Herr Esch, although he certainly 
pointed out the risk and rashness of the scheme, 
did not very earnestly oppose its adoption. He 
gave me a small sum of money and his blessing, 
and I turned my face to the Pyrenees. My plan 
was to enter as a cadet in a Spanish regiment, 
where I hoped soon to work my way to a commis- 
sion, or to be delivered from my troubles and _re- 
morse by a bullet; I scarcely cared which of the 
two fates awaited me. But I found even a cadet- 
ship not easy of attainment. I had few introduc- 
tions, my quality of foreigner was a grave impedi- 
ment, many difficulties were thrown in my way, 
and so much time was lost that my resources were 
expended, and at last I was fain to enlist in this 
regiment. And now you know my whole history, 
sir, word for word, as it happened, except some of 
the names, which it was as well to alter.’’ 

**And the unfortunate Theodore,’’ said I, ‘*what 
became of him?” 

‘*He resigned his commission two days after- 
wards, and disappeared from Frankfort. No one 
could think how he intended to live, for he had 
scarcely anything beside his pay. I have some- 
times asked mnyself whether he committed suicide, 
for his despair, | was told, was terrible, on learn- 
ing the infidelity and death of Jacqueline. ‘That 
would be another load on my conscience. But if 
he lives, the fucts you have just heard must still be 
a mystery to him.” 

**They are no longer so,’ said a voice, whose 
strange and hollow tone made me start. At the 
same moment Schmidt, who during all this time 
had lain so still and motionless that I had forgotten 
his presence, rose suddenly to his feet, and drop- 
ping his cloak, strode through the hot ashes of the 
fire. His tecth were set, his eyes flashed, his face 
was white with rage, as he confronted the aston- 
ished Heinzel. 

** Infernal villain!’ he exclaimed, in German ; 
‘your name is not Heinzel, nor mine Schmidt ; 
you are Thomas Wolff,and Lam Theodore Werner!” 

Heinzel, or Wolff, staggered back in consterna- 
tion. His jaw dropped, and his eyes stared with 
an expression of vague alarm. Grinding his teeth 
with fury, Schmidt returned his gaze for a moment 
or two, then, flashing his sabre from the scabbard, 
he struck his newly-found enemy across the face 
with the flat of the weapon, and drew back his arm 
to repeat the blow. ‘The pain and insult roused 
Heinze! from his stupefaetion ; he bared his sword 
and the weapons clashed together. It was time to 
interfere. 1 had my sheathed sabre in my hand; I 
struck up their blades, and stood between them. 

** Return your swords, instantly,”’ I said. ‘Stand 
to your horse, Schmidt; and you, Heinzel, remain 





here. Whatever your private quarrels, this is no 
time or place to settle them.”’ 


Heinzel dropped his sabre point, and seemed wil- 
ling enough to obey, but his antagonist glared 
fiercely at me ; and pressed forward, as if to pass 
me and get at his enemy, who had retreated a pace 
or two. I repeated my command more impera- 
tively than before. Stull Schmidt hesitated between 
thirst for revenge and the habit of obedience, when, 
just at that moment, the trumpets clanged out the 
first notes of the reveillée. The Spanish bands 
were already playing the diana; the sky grew 
gray in the east, a few dropping shots were heard, 
exchanged by the hostile outposts whom the first 
wee] of day rendered visible to each other. 

einzel hurried to his horse; and the instinct of 
discipline and duty prevailing with Schmidt, he 
sheathed his sabre and gloomily rejoined his squad- 
ron. The men hastily bridled up, and had scarcely 
done so when the word was given for the left 
squadron (which was mine) to mount. We were 
no sooner in the saddle than we were marched 
away under the guidance of a Spanish staff-officer. 

The day was a busy one ; and it was not till we 
halted for the night that I found an opportunity of 
speaking to Heinzel. I inquired of him how it was 
that he had not recognized Theodore Werner in his 
comrade Schmidt. He then informed me that he 
knew the lover of the unhappy Jacqueline only by 
name, and by his letters, but had never seen him. 
At the time of his abode in Frankfort, there were 
a large number of Prussian officers in guarrison 
there, in consequence of the revolutionary attempt 
of 1833 ; and it was not till after Werner's sudden 
appearance in Herr Schraube’s house, upon the 
day of the wedding, that Heinzel learned his sur- 
name. In the letters ‘Theodore was the only name 
used. Heinzel seemed to have been greatly shaken 
and alarmed by that morning's unexpected meet- 
ing. He was a brave fellow in the field; but I 
could see that he did not relish the idea of a per- 
sonal encounter with the man he had so deeply in- 
jured, and that he would be likely to do what he 
could to avoid it. There was no immediate neces- 
sity to think about the matter; for the squadron 
did not rejoin the regiment, as we had expected, 
but was attached to a Spanish brigade, and sent 
away in a different direction. 

Two months elapsed before we again saw the main 
body of the regiment, and the various changes and 
incidents that intervened nearly drove frem my 
memory Heinzel'’s story and his feud with Schmidt. 
At last we rejoined head-quarters, one broiling day 
in June, at a smal] town of Old Castile. After so 
long a separation, in bustling times of war, com- 
rades have much to say to each other, and soon the 
officers of the three squadrons were assembled at 
the posada, discussing the events that had filled the 
interval. ‘The trumpet-call to evening stables pro- 
duced a dispersion, at least of the subalterns, who 
went to ascertain that the horses were properly put 
up, and the men at their duty. My troop was 
quartered in half-a-dozen houses, adjacent to each 
other, and on arriving there, the sergeant-imajor 
reported all present except Heinzel. I was not 
very much surprised at his absence, but concluded 
that the heat of the day, aod the abundance of 
wine—particularly good and cheap in that neigh- 
borhood—had been too much for him, and that he 
was sleeping off, in some quiet corner, the effects 
of excessive potations. I mentally promised him a 
reprimand, and an extra guard or two, and returned 
to my billet. ‘The next morning, however, it was 
the same story—Heinzel again absent, and had not 
been at his quarters all night. This required inves 
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tigation. 1 could not think he had deserted; but 
he might have got quarrelsome in his cups, have 
fallen out with the Spaniards, and have been made 
away with in some manner. I went to the house 
where he was billeted. The stable, or rather cow- 
shed, was very small, only fit for two horses, and 
consequently Heinzel and one other man, a Pole, 
were the only troopers quartered there. I found 
the Pole burnishing his accoutrements, and singing 
in French, most barbarously broken, the burden of 
a chanson & boire. He could give no account of his 
comrade since the preceding day. ‘Towards even- 
ing Heinzel had gone out with another German, 
and had not since made his appearance. I inquired 
the name of the other German. It was Frans 
Schmidt. This immediately suggested very differ- 
ent suspicions from those i had previously enter- 
tained as to the cause of Heinzel’s absence. On 
further questioning, the Pole said that Schmidt 
came into the billet, and spoke to Heinzel loudly 
and vehemently in German, of which language he 
(the Pole) understood little, but yet could make | 
out that the words used were angry and abusive. | 
Heinzel replied meekly, and seemed to apologize, | 
and to try to soften Schmidt ; but the latter contin- | 
ued his violence, and at last raised his hand to} 
strike him, overwhelming him, at the same time, | 
with opprobrious epithets. All this was extracted 
from the Pole by degrees, and with some difficulty. 
He could not, or would not, tell if Heinzel had | 
taken his sabre with him, but there could be little | 
doubt, for it was not to be found. The Pole was! 
afraid of getting himself, or Heinzel, into trouble | 
by speaking openly ; but he evidently knew well | 
enough that the two Germans had gone out to fight. | 
I iminediately went to the captain of Schmidt's 
troop, and found him in great anger at the absence 
of one of his best men. Several foreigners had 
deserted from the regiment within the last few 
mouths, and he suspected Schmidt of having fol- 
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lowed their example, and betaken himself to the 
Carlists. What I told him seareely altered his 
opinion. If the two men had gone out to fight, it 
was not likely that both were killed; and if one 
was, the survivor had probably deserted to escape 
punishment. ‘The affair was reported to the colo- 
nel, and parties of foot and hofse were sent to 
patrol the environs, and seek the missing men. At 
last they were found, in a straggling wood of wil- 
lows and alder-bushes, that grew on marsh land 
about a mile from the town. Heinzel was first dis- 
covered. He Jay upon a small patch of sandy soil, 
which had manifestly been the scene of a desperate 
struggle, for it was literally ploughed up by tke 
heavy tramping and stamping of men’s feet. He 
had only one wound, a tremendous sabre-thrust 
through the left side, which must have occasioned 
almost instant death. From his corpse, a trail of 
blood led to that of Schmidt, which was found 
about a hundred yards off. ‘The conqueror ia thia 
fierce duel, he had fared little better than his v. » 
tim. He had received three wounds, no one of 
them mortal, but from which the loss of blood hud 
proved fatal. He had made an effort to return to 
the town, but had sunk down exhausted, probably 
in a swoon, and had literally bled to death. 

Both the deceased men being Protestants, the 
Spanish priesthood would of course do nothing for 
them, and we had no chaplain. ‘They were buried 
soldier-fashion in the same grave, near the place of 
their death, and the funeral service of the Church 
of England was read over them. A rough block 
of stone, that Jay near at hand, was rolled to the 
grave, and partly imbedded in the earth; and | got 
a soldier, who had been a stone-cutter, to carve on 
it a pair of crossed swords, a date, and the letters 
T. W. None could understand the meaning of 
these initials, until I told that evening, after mess, 
the story of the Intereepted Letters. 





MORTALITY. 


Tue house is old, the house is cold, 
And on the roof is snow ; 

Aud in and out, and round about, 
The bitter night-winds blow ; 

The bitter night-winds howl and blow, 
And darkness thickens deep ; 

And oh, the minutes creep as slow 
As though they were asleep! 


It used to be all light and song, 
And mirth and spirits gay ; 

The day could never prove too long, 
The night seemed like the day! 

The night seemed bright and light as day 
Ere yet that house was old ; 

Ere yet its aged roof was gray, 
Its inner chambers cold. 


Old visions haunt the creaking floors, 
Old sorrows sit and wail ; 

While still the night-winds out of doors 
Like burly bailiffs rail ! 

Old visions haunt the floors above, 
The walls with wrinkles frown ; 

And people say, who pass that way, 
*T were well the house were down. 


Charles Swain. 





Timser Mininc in America.—On th north 
side of Maurice Creek, New Jersey, the meadows 
and cedar swamps, as far up as the fast land, are 
filled with buried cedars to an unknown depth. In 
1814 or 1815, an attempt was made to sink a well 
curb near Dennis Creek landing ; but after encoun- 
tering much difficulty in cutting through a number 
of logs, the workmen were at last compelled to give 
up the attempt, by finding, at the depth of twenty 
feet, a compact mass of cedar logs. It is a con- 
stant business near Dennis Creek to ‘* mine cedar 
shingles.’ This is done by probing the soft mud 
of the swamps with poles, for the purpose of dis- 
covering buried cedar timber; and when a log is 
found, the mud is cleared off, the log cut up into 
proper lengths with a long one-handled saw, and 
these lengths split up into shingles, and carried out 
of the swamp ready for sale. This kind of work 
gives constant employment to a large number of 
hands. The trees found are from four to five feet 
in diameter—they lie in every possible position, 
and some of them seem to have been buried for 
centuries. Thus stumps of trees which have grown 
to a greater age, and have been decaying a century 
are found standing in the place in which they grew, 
while the trunks of very aged cedars are lying hor- 
izontally under their roots.—Scientific American. 
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GREENWICH TIME. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
GREENWICH TIME. 


“The time is out of joint—oh, cursed spite !""— Hamlet. 


Weare no friends to modern miracles. Whether 
these be wrought at Tréves, Loretto, or Edinburgh, 
we protest and make head against them all; and 
we care not a farthing for the indignation of the 
tmiracle-monger, be he pope, prelate, priest, poten- 
tate, protector, or provost. The interference of 
modern town-councils, to which we have all been 
long accustomed, has at last reached a point which 
borders upon absolute impiety. Not content with 
poking their fingers into every civie and terrestrial 
mess—not satisfied with interfering in the functions 
of the superintendent of the city fulzie, and giving 
gratuitous and unheeded advice to prime ministers 
—they have at last aspired to control the sun, and 
to regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies ac- 
cording to their delectable will. Pray, do these 
gentlemen ever read their Biblest Do they really 
think that they are so many Joshuas? Do they 
know what they are doing when they presume to 
interfere with the arrangements of Providence and 
of nature—to alter times and seasons, and to con- 
found the Sabbath with the week? Our amaze- 
ment at their unjustifiable proceedings is only sur- 
passed by our wonder at the apathy which prevails 
among the insulted population. Beyond one or 
two feeble letters in the newspapers, there have 
been no symptoms of resistance. Surely they 
have some respect left for their beds and their reli- 
gion—for their natural and their commanded rest. 
It will not do to remain suffering under this last 
monstrous outrage in apathy and indifference. The 
bailics shall not be permitted to eclipse Phebus, 
and proclaim false hours to us with impunity. 
We are ready and willing to head a crusade upon 
this matter, and we call upon all sorts and sundries 
of our fellow-citizens to join us in insurrection 
against the nuisance. 

How stand the facts of the case? Listen and 
perpend. At twelve of the night of Saturday the 
thirteenth day of January, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-eight, the public clocks of the city 
of Edinburgh were altered from their actual time 
by command of the town council, and advanced by 
twelve minutes and a half. To that extent, there- 
fore, the clocks were made to lie. They had 
ceased to be regulated by the sun, and were put 
under civie jurisdiction. The amount of the varia- 
tion matters litthle—it is the principle we contend 
for: at the same time it is quite clear that, if the 
magistrates possess this arbitrary power, they might 
have extended their reform from minutes to hours, 
and forced us, under the most cruel of all possible 
penalties, to rise in the depth of winter at a time 
when nature has desired us to be in bed. 

Now, we beg once for all to state that we shall 
not get up, fur the pleasure of any man, a single 
second sooner than we ought to do; and that we 
shall not, on any pretext whatever, permit our- 
selves to be defrauded, in the month of January, 
of twelve minutes and a half of our just and natural 





repose. Life is bitter enough of itself without 
enduring such an additional penalty. In our 
hyperborean regions, the sacrifice is too hard to be 
borne; and one actually shudders at the amount 
of human suffering which must be the inevitable 
consequence, if we do not organize a revolt. For 
let it be specially remembered, that this monstrous 
practical falsehood is not attended with any alle- 
viating relaxations whatever. It is a fou) censpir- 
acy to drag us from our beds, and to tear us from 
connubial felicity. The law courts, the banks, the 
public offices, the manufactories, al] meet at the 
accustomed matutinal hour; but that hour, be it 
six, eight, or nine, is now a liar, and has shot 
ahead of the sun. Countless are the curses mut- 
tered every morning, and not surely altogether 
unheard, from thousands of unhappy men, dragged 
at the remorseless sound of the bell from pallet and 
mattress, from bed of down or lair of straw, from 
blanket, sheet, and counterpane, to shiver in the 
bitter frost of February, for no better reason than 
to gratify the whim of a few burgesses congregated 
in the High Street, who have a confused notion 
that the motions of the sun are regulated by an 
observatory at Greenwich. 

What, in the name of whitebait, have we to do 
with Greenwich more than with Timbuetoo, or 
Moscow, or Boston, or Astracan, or the capital 
of the Cannibal Islands? The great orb of day no 
doubt surveys all those places in turn, but he does 
not do so at the same moment, or minute, or hour. 
It has been ordained by Providence that one half 
of this globe should be wrapped in darkness whilst 
the other is illuminated by light—that one fraction 
of the town-councils of the earth may sleep and be 
silent, whilst another is awake and gabbling. Not 
the music of the spheres could be listened to by 
man or angel were the provision otherwise. And 
yet all this fair order is to be deranged by the civic 
Solons of the Modern Athens! It is small wonder 
if few of these gentlemen have personally much. 
appetite for repose. The head which wears a 
cocked-hat may lie as uneasy as that which is dee- 
orated with a crown; and there is many a malig- 
nant thought to press upon and disturb their slum- 
bers. They are men of mortal mould, and therefore 
it is fair to suppose that they have consciences. 
They cannot be altogether oblivious of the present 
disgraceful state of the streets. ‘The Infirmary 
must weigh upon them, heavy as undigested pork- 
pie; and their recent exhibitions in the court of 
session have been by no means creditable to their 
understanding. Therefore we can readily com- 
prehend why they, collectively, are early driven 
from their couches ; but it is not so easy to discover 
why they have no bowels of mercy towards their 
fellow-citizens. The ery of the parliament house 
is raised against them, and we own that our soul 
is sorry for the peripatetics of the outer boards. 
An ancient and barbarous custom, which long ago 
should have been amended, forces them to appear, 
summer and winter, before the lords ordinary at 
nine o'clock ; and we have heard more than one 
of them confess, with tears in their eyes, that their 
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fairest prospects in life have been cruelly blighted, 
because the darlings of their hearts could not think 
of marrying men who were dragged from bed, 
throughout a considerable portion of the year, in 
the dark, who shaved by candle-light, and who 
expected their helpmates to rise simultaneously, 
and superintend the preparation of their coffee. If 
these things occurred under the merciful jurisdic- 
tion of the sun, what will be the result of the active 
cruelties of the magistracy’ Why, advocate will 
become a word synonymous with that of bachelor, 
and not a single writer to the signet be followed 
by a son to the grave! 

And why, we may ask, has this unwarrantable 
alteration been made? Fer what mighty consid- 
eration is it that the lives of so many of the lieges 
are to be embittered, and their comforts utterly 
destroyed? Simply for this reason, that there 
may be a uniformity of time established by the 
railway clocks, and that the trains may leave Ed- 
invurgh and London precisely at the same moment. 
Now, in the first place, we positively and distinetly 
deny that there is any advantage whatever, even 
to the small travelling fraction of the community, 
in any such arrangement. There is no earthly or 


intelligible connection between the man who starts 
from Edinburgh and the other who starts from 
They have each a separate rail, and 
there is no chance of a collision because the sun 
rises in the one place later than it does in the other. 
The men, we shall suppose, are not idiots; they 
know how to set their watches, or, if they do not 


London. 


possess such a utensil, they can desire the boots 
to call them at the proper hour, and go to bed like 
Cliristians who intend to enjoy the last possible 
moment of repuse. If they are particular about 
time, as some old martinets are, they can have 
their watches reset when they arrive at the place 
of their destination, or regulate them by the dif- 
ferent railway clocks as they pass along. They 
have nothing else to do; and it is as easy to set a 
watch as to drink off a tumbler of brandy and water. 
Or if the fogies choose to be particular, why can- 
not the railway directors print alongside of the real 
time a column of the fabulous Greenwich? John 
Bull, we know, has a vast idea of his own superi- 
ority in every matter, and if he chooses also to 
prefer his own time, let the fat fellow be gratified, 
by ali means. Only do not let us run the risk of 
being late, in our endeavor to humor him, by fore- 
stalling the advent of the sun. May his shadow 
never be less, nor ours continue to be augmented, 
in this merciless and arbitrary manner ! 

But, in the second place, we beg leave to ask, 
whether the comforts of our whole population, 
whose time has effectually been put out of joint, 
are to be sicrificed for the sake of the passengers 
travelling between this and London’ Do the 
whole of us, or the half of us, or any of us, spend 
aconsiderable portion of our lives in whirling along 
the Calvdonian or the North British railways! 
The lord provost may deem it necessary to go 
up to London once a year on parliamentary busi- 
pess; but surely it would be more decent in his 
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lordship to wait for the sun, than to move off in 
the proud conviction that the course of that lumi- 
nary has been adjusted to suit his convenience. 
we are irresistibly put in mind of an anecdote told 
by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. A certain mer- 
chant, sleeping in a commercial hotel, had given 
orders over-night that he should be called ata par- 
ticular hour. Boots was punctual. ‘* The morn- 
ing has broke, sir,’’ said he, drawing the curtain. 
** Let it break, and go to the mischief!’’ replied 
the sleepy trader; ‘* it owes me nothing !’’ Now, 
whatever may be the opinion of the provost and 
his subordinate senate, we, the people of Edin- 
burgh, do set a certain value upon the morning, 
which we hold to be appointed by Providence, and 
not by the town-council ; and we must have some- 
what better reasons than have yet been adduced in 
favor of the change, before we consent to make 
ourselves miserable for life. Early rising may be 
a very good thing, though, for our part, we always 
suspect a fellow who is over-anxious to get out of 
bed before his neighbors; but no man, or body 
of men, have a right to cram it as a dogma down 
our throats. And it is quite preposterous to main- 
tain that the permanent comfort of many thousand 
people is to be sacrificed for the sake of a dubious 
convenience to the few bagmen who may be trav- 
elling with their samples to the southward. We 
protest in all sincerity, that, rather than subject 
ourselves to this bou/eversement and disordering of 
nature, we would be content to see every railway 
throughout the kingdom torn up or battered down, 
and in every point of view we should consider 
ourselves gainers thereby. We, like the lord 
provost of Edinburgh, go once a year to London, 
but then we rise from our bed every morning of 
the year. We are far more likely now to miss an 
early train than before ; and yet, in order to secure 
that single disadvantage, we are compelled in all 
time coming unnaturally to anticipate the day. 

It is probable that some of our sapient council- 
lors think this a very grand and clever scheme for 
securing uniformity of time. We consider it 
neither grand nor clever, but simply stupid and 
idiotical ; and we beg to tell them that they have 
not secured thereby even what they foolishly think 
to be an uniformity of time. They have merely, 
by attempting to meddle with nature, introduced an 
element of ceaseless and intolerable confusion. 
They have no jurisdiction beyond their limited 
parliamentary bounds. They cannot decree that 
their time is to be adopted by the county towns ; 
and a glance at the map will show what a small 
portion of the population of Scotland is located 
upon the line of the railways. Then as to the 
country, where clocks are uncommon, and usual 
reference for time is made to that great dise which 
is flaring in the sky, are the people there also to 
submit to the dictation of the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, and, if they want to perform a journey, 
atrive too late for the coach or train, because they 
trusted to the unerring and infallible index of the 
Almighty! Then as to the dials, common on the 
terrace and garden, and not uncommon on the 
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older eountry steeples—what is to become of them? 
Are they to be branded forever as lying monitors 
by the decree of sundry civic dignitaries, and 
broken up as utterly useless? Are all those who 
piu their faith to them to be deceived? Really, 
this is carrying matters with a high hand, with a 
vengeance ! 

Uniformity is the hobby of the age, and, more 
than the nine of diamonds, it has been the curse 
of Scotland, A certain set of people have been 
trying for these thirty years to assimilate us utterly 
to England, and in their endeavor to do so they 
have wrought incalculable mischief. They are 
continually tampering with our laws, and they 
would, if they dared, attempt to tamper with our 
religion. A man can neither be baptized, married, 
nor buried after the fashion of his forefathers. We 
are not allowed to trade with each other except 
upon English currency principles; and they have 
thrust the English system of jury trial in civil cases 
upon us, against the unanimous and indignant re- 
monstrance of the nation. Now, ceteris paribus, 
we are willing to admit that uniformity in the ab- 
stract may be a very good thing, if you can only 
carry it out. Uniformity of property, for example, 
upon principles of equal division, could hardly fail 
to be popular ; and we should like to see every 
acre of land throughout Britain at a uniform rent 
of five pounds. But uniformity, in order to perfect 
the system, should be cosmopolitan, not national 
—universal, and not limited. It would, for exam- 
ple, be convenient, in a commercial point of view, 
if all the nations of Europe—nay, of the world— 
could be brought to speak a uniform language. 
Such a state of matters, we know, once existed, 
but it was put a stop te by a miracle at the build- 
ing of the tower of Babel. It might possibly be 
convenient if the four seasons of the year were 
equally and simultaneously distributed throughout 
the world—if, when we are going to our beds, the 
huntsmen were not up in Arabia, but lying amidst 
their camels beneath a tent in some far oasis of 
the wilderness. But these matters have been reg- 
ulated by Divine Intelligence, and uniformity is no 
part of the scheme. In a very few years we shall 
have direct railway communication throughout Eu- 
rope, from the west to the east—will it therefore 
be advisable to adopt a common standard of time 
—say that of Greenwich—for all the trains? Are 
the inhabitants of Paris to be aroused from slumber 
some three hours before their wont, because the 
early train from Moscow is to start at nine o'clock? 
If not, why is it sought to apply the same princi- 
ple here? Perhaps our excelient councillors are 
not aware that there is no such thing as a univer- 
sal time. There is no peculiar virtue in the 
Greenwich time, any more than in that which is 
noted at the observatory on the Calton Hill. We 
are afraid that a gross misconception upon this 
point prevails in the High Street, and that some 
of our friends have got hold of a legend, said to 
be current in the Canongate, that the city clocks 
were put back twelve minutes and a half by Charles 
Edward io the Forty-five—that they have given 





out false time for upwards of a century—and that 
the present is a patriotic and spirited move of the 
magistrates to restore the hours to their pristine 
order and arrangement. If any of our civic repre- 
sentatives have fallen into error on this account, 
and been led astray by the cunning fable, we beg 
to assure them that it rests upon no solid founda- 
tion. Our ancestors entertained an almost Persian 
veneration for the sun, and would not have suffered 
any such interference. The city clocks of Edin- 
burgh were not set upon the authority of the famous 
watch discovered at Prestonpans, of which it stands 
recorded, that ‘‘ she died the very night Vich Ian 
Vohr gave her to Murdoch.” 

We are not aware that any regulation of the 
lord provost and magistrates of the city of Edin- 
burgh has the force and authority of a statute, or 
that their voice is potential in opposition to the al- 
manac. If we are right in this, then we beg to 
tell them that the new arrangement is utterly in 
the teeth of the law, and may lead to serious con- 
sequences. Suppose that any of us has granted a 
bill which falls due at twelve o'clock. ‘The hour 
peals from the steeple, and the bill is straightway 
protested, and our credit damaged. Five minutes 
afterwards we appear to satisfy the demand, but 
we are told that it is too late. In vain do we 
insist upon the fact that the bill is dated at Edin- 
burgh, not at Greenwich, and appeal to the alma- 
nac and ubservatory for the true state of the time. 
We proffer the sun as our witness, but he is rejected 
as a suspicious testimony, and as one already tried 
before the civie court and convicted of fraud, false- 
hood, and wilful imposition. What is to become 
of us in such a case’? Are we to go into the Ga- 
zette, because the provost has set the clocks for- 
ward! Or suppose a man on deathbed wants to 
make his will. It is Wednesday the ninth of 
February, close upon midnight, and the sufferer 
has not a moment to lose. A few hasty lines are 
written by the lawyer, and as he finishes them the 
clock strikes twelve. The dying man signs, and 
expires in the effort. The testing clause of that 
deed would bear that it was signed on Thursday 
the tenth ; but the fact is that the man died upon 
Wednesday, and we know very well that corpses 
cannot handle a pen. How is that aflair to be 
adjusted’ Are people to be defrauded of their 
inheritance for a whim of the town council, or the 
convenience of a few dozen commercial travellers * 
Or take the case of an annuitant. Suppose an old 
lady, and there are plenty of them in that situation, 
dies on the term-day exactly five minutes after 
twelve according to Greenwich time in Edinburgh 
—who gets the money? Is it a dies inceptus or 
a dics non? Ifa new term has begun, her repre- 
sentatives are undoubtedly entitled to finger the 
coin, if not, the payer pockets it. By which ar- 
rangement—that of Providence, or that of the 
provost—shall such a question be decided? Who 
is to rule the day, the term, and the season? We 
pause for a reply. Or let us take another and not 
imaginary case. A good many years ago we were 
asked to take shares in a tontine, and complied 








GREENWICH TIME. 


Twelve of us named a corresponding number of 
lives, whereof al] have evaporated, save that of 
which we are the nominee, and one other which 
had been selected by an eminent vice-president of 
the Fogle club. Our man resides in Greenwich, 
*s a pensioner, and we defy you to point out a finer 
or livelier specimen of the Celtic race, at the ad- 
vanced but by no means exorbitant age of ninety- 
five. We are, from the best possible motives, 
extremely attentive to the old man, whom we 
supply gratuitously, but cautiously, with snuff and 
whiskey ; and his first caulker every day is turned 
over to our health—a Jibation which we cordially 
return. This year we were somewhat apprehen- 
sive, for his sake, of the prevalent fever and influ- 
enza ; but M’Tavish escaped both, and is, at this 
moment, as hearty as a kyloe on the hills of Skye. 
The vice-president, oddly enough, had backed a 
superannuated chairman, who is stated to be a na- 
tive of Clackmannan. He is so extremely aged 
that the precise era of his birth is unknown ; but 
he is supposed to have been, in some way or other, 
connected with the Porteous mob. With aecu- 
mulations, there are about five thousand pounds at 
stake upon the survivorship of these two. Twice, 
in the course of the last ten years, have each of 
them been seriously ill, and precisely at the same 
time ; and twice has the milk of human kindness 
been soured between the worthy vice-president and 
ourselves. 

Should the invisible and mysterious sympathy 
between M’Tavish and Hutcheon operate again— 
should Celt and Lowlander alike be stricken with 
sickness, the contested point between us will, in 
all probability, be brought to an issue. Both have 
taken effectual measures to have the death of his 
neighbor's nominee noted with accuracy to a sec- 
ond. Now, if Hutcheon were to die to-day in 
Edinburgh at twenty minutes past eleven, according 
to the present regulation of the clocks, and if the 
next post brought intelligence that M’Tavish had 
given up the ghost at Greenwich precisely five 
minutes sooner, which of us two would be entitled 
to the stakes? On the twenty-ninth of January, 


/ ; | 
when the old and true time was in observance, 


there could have been no doubt about the question. 
We should have been the winner by seven minutes 
and a half. Hutcheon would have died, like his 
forefathers, at seven and a half minutes after eleven, 
and M"Tavish at the quarter past. But, as it is, 
the life of M’Tavish has been cut short, or what 
is the same thing, that of Hutcheon has been pre- 
posterously prolonged. And so, if the alteration 
made by the town council be legal, we may be 
defrauded of five thousand pounds—if not legal, 
what pretext have they for making it? 

We do not envy the situation of our civie rep- 
resentatives on the unfortunate occasion of the 
next public execution in Edinburgh. In the first 
place, should their present regulation be adhered 
to, every subsequent culprit will be deprived of 
twelve minutes and a half of his existence. So 
much shorter time will he have to repent of his 
sins, and make peace with his Creator; for the 
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arbitrary alteration of the clocks will not alter the 
day of doom. The “usual hour’ will be indi- 
cated in the sentence, and the trembling felon 
launched into eternity so much the sooner, that a 
few commercial travellers may be saved the pains 
of regulating their watches! We dare not speak 
lightly on such a subject; for who can estimate 
the value of those moments of existence which are 
thus thoughtlessly, but ruthlessly, cut off! In the 
second place, whenever the like catasirophe shall 
occur, we have a strong suspicion that the magis- 
trates will be morally responsible either for murder 
or for defeat of justice. It is in truth an ex- 
tremely unpleasant dilemma, but one entirely of 
their own creating. For their own sakes, we beg 
their serious attention to the following remarks. 
We shall suppose the ordinary case of a man sen- 
tenced by the justiciary court to be executed at 
the usual hour, which with us is eight in the 
morning. Hitherto we knew precisely what was 
meant by eight, but now we donot. But this we 
know, that if that man is executed at eight, as the 
clocks now stand, HE IS MURDERED, just as much 
as he would be, if, the evening before, he had 
been forcibly strangled in his cell! The felon’s 
life is sacred until the hour arrives when justice 
has ordained him to die; and if the life be taken 
sooner, that is murder. Who, we ask, would be 
the responsible parties in this case, not perhaps to 
an earthly, but surely to a higher tribunal? On 
the other hand, if the execution does not take 
place at eight, it is highly questionable whether 
the criminal can be executed at all. The sentence 
|must be fulfilled to the letter. Delay in such 
| matters is held by the clemency of our law to 
\interpose a strong barrier in favor of the criminal ; 
and this at least seems certain, that a man con- 
| demned to be executed on one day, cannot, with- 
}out a new sentence, be capitally punished upon 
another. Hours—nay minutes—are very precious 
when the question is one of life and death, and the 
| entiienidon is a very grave one. 

In short, the magistrates have landed them- 
i selves, and will land us, in interminable confusion ; 





‘and we foresee that not a little litigation will 
|result from their proceedings. In all legal matters 
|—and there are many in which punctuality is of 
the utmost moment—the clocks cannot be held to 
|regulate time. They vary from each other accord- 
ling to their construction or their custody, and we 
|have thrown away and abandoned the true stand- 
ard. The difference of a single degree may prove 
as important as that of forty, and if there is to be 
a uniformity between the Edinburgh and the 
Greenwich time, why not extend it to the colo- 
nies? We warn the town council of Edinburgh 
that they may have much to answer for from the 
consequences of their absurd proceeding. 

We understand that there are police statutes 
ordaining that all taverns shall be shut up at 
twelve o’clock of a Saturday night, and for breach 
of this rule people may be taken into custody. 
The magistrates have peremptorily altered twelve 
o’clock, and have made that period arrive at forty 
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seven and a half minutes after eleven. Is it law- 
ful to conduct us to the watch-house, if we should 
chance to be found at Ambrose’s, lingering over a 
tumbler during the debatabie twelve minutes and a 
half—or are we not entitled to knock down the 
ruffian who should presume to collar us during the 
interval’ Whether have we or the follower of 
Mr. Haining the best legal grounds for an action 
of assault and battery? 
heavenly bodies, and indignantly assert our inno- 
cence : Dogberry walks by the rule of the Right 
Honorable Adam Black, and accuses us of gross 
desecration. Which of us is in the right? and 
how is the statute to be interpreted? It is surely 
obvious to the meanest capacity that, if the magis- 
tratee of Edinburgh have the power to proclaim 
Greenwich time within their liberties, there is 
nothing to prevent them from adopting the recog- 
nized standard of Kamschatka, or from ordaining 
our clocks to be set by the meridian of ‘Tobolsk. 
‘They may turn day into night at their own good 
pleasure, and amalgamate the days of the week, 
as indeed they have done already ; and this brings 
us to a consideration, which, in Scotland at least, 
deserves especial attention. 

The public mind has of late been much agitated 
by the question of Sunday observance. We do 
not mean now to debate that point upon its merits, 
nor is it the least necessary for our present argu- 
ment that we should do so. Every one, we are 
certain, wishes that the Lord’s day should be 
properly and decently observed. ‘There are differ- 
ences of opinion, however, regarding the latitude 
which should be allowed—one party being in favor 
of a total cessation from work, and founding their 
view upon the decalogue ; whilst the others main- 
tain that, under the Christian dispensation, a new 
order of things has been established. There has 
been a good deal of discussion upon this topic, and 
the practical subject of dispute has been, whether 
railway trains should be permitted to run upon the 
first day of the week. On that head we shall say 
nothing ; but we maintain that both parties are 
alike interested in having the limits of the Sunday 
accurately and distinctly declared. Some obser- 
vance, whatever be its limit, is clearly due to the 
holy day, whether men hold it to be directly of 
divine ordinance, or to have been set apart for 
divine worship by ecclesiastical and conventional 
authority. By the present arrangement, the feel- 
ings of both parties ere outraged. Sabbath or 
Sunday—ceall it which you will—has been changed 
by the town council, and is not the same as before. 
It is easy to say that this is quibbling, but in 
reality is itso’? Can the town council compel us 
to accept any day they may please to nominate 
instead of Sunday, and consecrate Wednesday, for 
example, as that which is to be dedicated to pious 


uses’ We repeat that this is but a question of 
degree. No authority, at least no such authority 


as that of a body of local magistrates, can dovetail 
the Sabbath by making it begin earlier and end 
later than before. There are stringent ancient 
Scottish statutes, some of them not altogether in 
desuctude, against Sabbath desecration, and how 


We appeal to the} 
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are these now to be interpreted or enforced? No 
true Sabbatarian can support the present move- 
ment. His case is irretrievably Jost if he aequi- 
esces in the change ; for the day has unquestion- 
ably been violated—and it may be violated as well 
in a minute as ina hour. Those who take the 
other view cannot fail to be equally offended. 
The order which they keenly advocate and main- 
tain has been wantonly broken and destroyed. 
The limits of Sunday are annihilated. Men do 
not know when it commences or when it ends, and 
they may be gaming when they ought to be at 
prayers. Churches and congregations of every 
kind have a common interest in this. The indi- 
viduality of the day must be supported, and there 
must be no doubt, and no loophole left for cavillers 
to carp at its existence. 

Look at it in any light you please, the change 
is fraught with danger. We have enlarged some 
what on the score of inconvenience— for we thor- 
oughly feel and resolutely maintain that the prae- 
tical inconvenience is great—but the other results 
we have referred toare inevitable and are infinitely 
worse. ‘Tampering with the laws of nature is not 
permitted, even to the most sapient of town coun- 
cils; and, as they cannot wash the Ethiopian 
white, so neither need they try to control the pro- 
gress of the sun, and to prove that great luminary 
a liar. Surely, they have plenty to do without 
interfering with the planetary bodies? We really 
thought better of their patriotism ; nor could we 
have expected that they would falsify the host of 
heaven in order to take their future time from 
some distant English clock. So soon as the 
whole of the world is ripe for an uniformity of 
time, and contented to adopt it, we may then pos- 
sibly become acclimated to the change, and rise at 
midnight, to go about our nightly, not daily, duties 
without a murmur. But pray, in this matter, let 
us at least secure reciprocity. If we are to be 
dragged from our beds at untimeous hours, let the 
rest of the population of the globe suffer to a sim- 
ilar extent ; for in community of suffering there is 
always some kind of dim and indefinite comfort. 
We are rather partial to bagmen, and would endure 
something, though not this, to accelerate their 
progress; but why should the whole Seottish 
nation be made a holocaust and an offering for 
our weakness? Falstaff, who, whatever may be 
said of his valor, was a remarkably shrewd individ- 
ual, might give a lesson to our civic dignitaries. 
He counted the length and endurance of his imag- 
inary combat with Perey, by Shrewsbury clock, 
and did not seek to extend his renown by superad- 
ding to it the benefit which might have been 
derived by a reference to Greenwich time. Let 
us do the like, and submit to the ordinanees of 
Providence—not try to oppose them by any vain 
and extravagant alteration. Without the least 
irreverence, because we hold that the whole pro- 
fanity—though it may be unintended—is on the 
other side, let us ask the town council of Edin- 
burgh, whether they consider themselves on a par 
with the great leader of Israel, and whether they 
are entitled to say ‘* Sun, stand thou still upon 
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Gibeon, and thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon*?’’ 
And yet, what is their late move, but something tan- 
tamount to thist They have declared against the 
order of nature, and such a declaration must imply 
a species of gross and unwarrantable presumption. 
And now, messieurs of the town ccancil of 
Edinburgh, what have you to say for yourselves? 
Are we right, or are we wrong '—have we failed, 
or have we succeeded, in making out a case against 
yout We think we can discern some symptoms 
of a corporate blush suffusing your countenance ; 
and, if so, far be it from us to stand in the way of 
your repentance. We are willing to believe that 
you have done this from the best of possible 
motives, but without forethought or consideration. 
You probably were not aware of the consequences 
which might and must arise from this singular 
attempt at legislation. Be wise, therefore, and 
once more succumb, as is your duty, to the estab- 
lished laws and harmony of nature. Leave the 
planets alone to their course, and be contented to 
observe that time which is indicated and proclaimed 
from heaven. Recollect wherein it is written that 
the sun, and moon, and stars were set in the fir- 
mament of heaven fo rule over the day, and over 
the night, and to divide the light from the dark- 
ness. By no possible sophistry can you pervert 
the meaning of that wholesome text. Why, then, 
should you act in opposition to it, and introduce 
this element of disorder among us? Go to, then, 
and retrace your steps. Putthe clocks backward 
as before. Let the shadows be straight at mid- 
day. Leave us our allotted rest, for it is sweet 
and pleasant. Defraud us not of our inheritance. 
Let our children not be born before their time. 
Let the miserable malefactor live until the last 
moment of his allotted span. Preserve the Sun- 
day intact, and let us hear no more of such non- 
sense. Why should you be wiser than your 
forefathers’ If any man had told them to alter 
their time from England, they would have collared 
the seditious prig, and thrust him neck and heels 
into the Tolbooth. When grim old Archibald 
Bell-the-Cat was provost, no man durst have 
hinted at Greenwich time on pain of the forfeiture 
of his ears; for, notwithstanding his performances 
it Lauder-Bridge, Bell-the-Cat was a Christian, 
the father of a bishop, and knew his duties better 
than rashly to interfere with Providence. Restore 
our meridian, and, if you are really anxious to do 
your duty, occupy yourselves with meaner matters. 
It would much conduce to the comfort of the 
lieges, if, instead of directing the course of the 
sun, you were to give occasional orders for a par- 
tial sweeping of the streets. 


Tue ovrsine Passencer.—Some years ago, a 
young lady, who was going into a northern county, 
took a seat in the stage-coach. For many miles 
she rode alone ; but there was enough to amuse her 
in the scenery through which she passed, and in the 
ee ro anticipations that occupied her mind: she 

ad been engaged as governess for the grandchil- 
dren of an earl, and was now travelling to his seat. 
At mid-day the coach stopped at an inn, at which 


dinner was provided, and she alighted and sat down 
at the table. An elderly man followed, and sat 
down also. The young lady rose, rang the bell, 
and addressing the waiter, said, ‘* Here is an out- 
side passenger : I cannot dine with an outside pas- 
senger.’’ The stranger bowed, saying, “I beg 
your pardon, madam, I can go into another room,” 
and immediately retired. The coach soon after- 
wards resumed its course, and the passengers their 
places. At length the coach stopped at the gate 
leading to the castle to which the young lady was 
going ; but there was not such prompt attention as 
she expected. All eyes seemed directed to the 
outside passenger, who was preparing to dismount. 
She beckoned, and was answered, ‘‘ As soon as we 
have attended to his lordship, we will come to 
you.” A few words of explanation ensued, and, 
to her dismay, she found that the outside passen- 
ger, with whom she had thought it beneath her to 
dine, was not only a nobleman, but that very noble- 
man in whose family she hoped to be an inmate. 
What could she dot How could she bear the 
interview? She felt really ill, and the apology she 
sent for her non-appearing that evening was more 
than pretence. ‘The venerable peer was a consid- 
erate man, and one who knew the way in which 
the Scripture often speaks of the going down of the 
sun. ‘** We must not allow the night to pass thus,” 
said he to the countess; ‘‘ you must send for her, 
and we must talk to her before bedtime.”’ He rea- 
soned with the foolish girl respecting her conduct, 
insisted on the impropriety of the state of mind that 
it evinced, assured her that nothing could induce 
him to allow his grandchildren to be taught such 
notions, refused to accept any apology that did not 
go the length of acknowledging that the thought 
was wrong, and, when the right impression ap- 
peared to be produced, gave her his hand.—News- 
paper paragraph. 


We have now travelled conscientiously through 
forty or fifty volumes; and have put them alto- 
gether, in the hope that the number and the quality 
may be some check on the fervor which induces 
every rhymester who can ‘‘couple but love and 
dove,’’ to rush into print. After reading thousands 
of lines, we find no new images, and scarcely a 
new thought. We believe that the following skel- 
eton of a poem on ‘* Nature’’ ** Poesy’’ ** Woman” 
or ‘‘ anything you like, my little dear,”’ contains all 
the images of al] the poets we have reviewed. It 
may serve as a clue to as many more: we have 
collected the epithets and subjects in our progress, 
and are surprised to find the vocabulary so small. 


Stream—mountain—straying 
Breeze—gentle—playing 
Bowers—beauty—bloom 
Rose—jessamine—perfume 
Twilight—moon—mellow ray 
Tints—glories—parting day 
Poet—stars—truth—delight 
Joy—sunshine—silence—night 
Voice—frown—affection—love 
Lion—anger—taméd—dove 
Lovely—innocent—beguile 
Terror—frown—conquer—smile 
Loved-one—horror—haste—delay 
Part—thorns—meet—gay 
Sweetness—life—weary —prose 
Love—hate—bramble—rose 
Absence—presence—glory—bright 
Life—halo—beauty—lighs. 
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BURGOYNE’S SURRENDER. 
PART OF AN ARTICLE IN BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


So long ago as the summer of 18—, I was a 
traveller in these regions, making my way into 
Canada. In those days there were no railways in 
America. By the steamer, Chancellor Livingston, 
I had ascended the Hudson to Albany in something 
less than twenty-four hours. From Albany to 
Lake Champlain I was one of a party chartering a 
post-coach, and permitted by the terms of our con- 
tract to make as easy stages as might suit our 
pleasure or convenience. At Whitehall we took 
a small sailing-craft down the lake a hundred miles 
and more, to Plattsburgh ; and thence, resuming 
the land route, made our way into Canada. Com- 
pared with the more modern rate of travel, we 
went at a snail’s pace ; but with all its inconven- 
aces, our way of making the journey had its 
peculiar benefits and charms. We were less 
superficial observers of men and things than rail- 
way passengers can possibly be. We were intel- 
ligent persons ; we conversed with the men of the 
soil; we asked questions of plain farmers and 
sailors, and heard with pleasure their long stories 
of ancient battles in those parts, from the days of 
the Iroquois to the days of General Brock. We 
stopped by the roadside and examined places of 
interest, and took views of beautiful landscapes 
from commanding heights. And now I can say 
of my route into Canada what Wordsworth says 
of the Wye :— 


‘* Those beauteous scenes, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye ; 
But oft in lonely rooms, and mid the din 
Of towers and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart.’’ 


“3 many such hours I have refreshed my memory 
hy recurring also to such books of tourists as I 
have at hand, but especially in the later authors 
o* this kind I have found little satisfaction. They 
a’\ seem to have hurried over their journey without 
storping to take breath; and I am inclined to 
be»eve that I was lucky in beginning my travels, 
whi2 as yet the spirit of the nineteenth century 
war «nly just putting on its seven-leagued boots, 
and till permitted the good habit of hastening 
slows. Let me, then, go over my former stages, 
at les ' in fancy; and while I interweave my his- 
tevies y“th the personal adventures of an old-fash- 
joned t.-reller, let me be met also by some of the 
indulge. «: humaiely accorded to narrative old age. 
Our txiling perty had been thrown together 
less by ch.ivce thar accident; and for our com- 
mander-in~ ef we wad unfortunately selected as 
wild a youn Irish officer as was ever turned loose 
from Cork to fight hss fortunes in the world. Fitz- 
Freke, as he called himself, had no single qualifi- 

‘ cation for being our ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and 
friend,”’ «xcept a-boasted familiarity with the way. 
He had travelled it very often, and indeed seemed 
to hang somewhat loosely to his regiment, which 
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was stationed at Montreal. Before we had half 
finished our first day’s drive, we had begun to 
wish furloughs and half-pay had never been in- 
vented ; and I am sorry to add, that his affection- 
ate recollections of his family in Cork Jed him quite 
too frequently to the bottle. Poor Freke! we 
profited by his good-humor, yet abused his for- 
bearance under rebuke ; and I must own in justice, 
that when we at last parted company, and were to 
see no more of him, we were all ready to protest 
that he was, after all, as downright a worthy as 
ever buttoned an Irishman’s heart beneath a buff 
waistcoat. 

Leaving Albany before the day began to be hot, 
we went rapidly through the green levels upon its 
right bank, and crossed the river at Troy. Here 
we were conducted to Mount Ida, and by a geo- 
graphical miracle made an easy transition to Mount 
Olympus, from which the view is extensive, but 
by no means celestial. Freke seemed to think 
there was some reason to suspect a hoax; but as 
his classical information was not of the most accu- 
rate description, I am not sure but he still labors 
under the impression that he has stood where the 
three goddesses displayed their charms to Paris; 
and smoked a cigar where that botheration siege 
was as interminably contested, as were ever those 
consequent hexameters of Virgil and Homer, which 
he adorned with dog’s-ears and thumb-prints, under 
the diurnal ferule of his tutor. In passing through 
the streets, we were gratified to observe that, in 
spite of Diomede and Ulysses, Troy stil] retains its 
‘Palladium of liberty, and independent free 
press ;’’ and though we could discover no relics 
of the famous wooden-horse, I notice in the ac- 
counts of Jater tourists that an ‘‘ iron horse’? may 
now be found there in harness, which daily brings 
strangers into the heart of the city without any 
incendiary effect. Such is the change of manners 
and times since the days of the pious A‘neas ! 

We rattled over a bridge, and had a fine view 
of the mouths of the Mohawk. Here are numer 
ous islands, with steep sides and piny summits, to 
which the American General Schuyler retreated 
before Burgoyne, and. prepared to sustain an in- 
vestment. While arranging his defences, he was 
unjustly deprived of his command, at the very 
moment when, by the arrival of additional force, 
he would have been enabled to turn upon his pur- 
suers ; and thus the laurels of the subsequent viec- 
tory were put into the hand of General Gates, 
while the worst effects of the expedition fell upon 
the estates of Schuyler, which were ravaged b 
the advancing foe. Gates appears to have been 
in all respects inferior to the gallant officer whom 
he superseded ; and as he had the full advantage 
of Schuyler’s preparatory measures, there is a 
deep jealousy of his fame, which must account for 
the fact noticed by the author of “ Hochelaga,” 
that he is by no means credited by his country- 
men with the vastly important consequences of the 
capture of Burgoyne. ‘‘ Gates has been called 
the hero of Saratoga,’’—says an American biog~ 








tapher—‘‘ but it has a sound of mockery.” 
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The county of Saratoga, through which we 
were now passing, if not in these parts remarkable 
for scenery, is nevertheless full of interesting 
places, as having been the field of some of the 
warmest contests of the American Revolution. 
Traditions also still linger among its inhabitants 
of the earlier battles with the Indians and French ; 
and authentic anecdotes are frequently reviving 
upon the road, which those who are familiar with 
the romances of Cooper will recognize, at once, as 
the ground-work of some of his fictions. So far 
as is possible, therefore, in America, we were 
now on historical ground. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the valley of the Mohawk 
was filled with those fierce nations of savages 
ealled the Iroquois. The shores of the St. Law- 
rence harbored their deadly enemies, the Adiron- 
dachs, who belonged to the powerful race of 
Algonquins. At the same time, the advance-guard 
of English adventure was pressing up through the 
Hudson ; and from Quebec, the pioneers of New 
France were pushing their way towards the Mo- 
hawk. ‘The inveterate foes of two continents thus 
encountered one another in the passes of Lake 
George and Lake Champlain; and these natural 
channels of reciprocal invasion became, of course, 
the scenes of frequent collision and deadly strife. 
When these preliminary feuds were ended, and 
the power of [ngland reposed on both banks of the 
St. Lawrence, the earliest and fiercest affrays of 
the war of iniependence found here their inevitable 
fields. ‘le first years of the present century were 
again disgraced by war between England and 
America, and instinctively the tide of battle returned 
to its old channels ; and if ever—which God fore- 
fend !—the mother and the daughter should fall out 
again, it cannot be doubted that the same passes 
must echo once more to the tread of martial men, 
and the same waters be crimsoned with the blood 
of brethren. ‘They are the very breeding-places 
of border-fend; and nature has furnished them 
with that wild luxurianee of beauty with which 
she loves to prepare for history, and by which she 
seems to challenge her to do as much again, in 
adorning it with romantic associations. 

For several miles between the towns on the left 
bank of the river, we had nothing else in view 
more interesting than a dull canal connecting Lake 
Champlain with the Hudson, at Albany. But the 
river itself is always beautiful. Even here it is a 
fine wide stream, and seems to scorn the beggarly 
ditch that drudges like a pack-horse by its side. 
But at certain seasons it is too low for boating, 
and at all seasons is rendered unfit for navigation 
by numerous rocks. It was a relief to shut my 
ears to the perpetual humor of Freke, and watch 
the course of the stream through the broad mead- 
ows ; sometimes refreshing us with cool sounds 
where it foamed over shelving shoals, and then 
dazzling our eyes with the reflected sunbeam, 
glancing from its deep smooth breast, on which 
the blue heavens looked down without a cloud. 

We came to Stillwater, which deserves its 
name, if it has any reference to the Hudson. A 
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ridge of hills stretching inland, in this neighbor- 
hood, is the memorable scene of the two engage- 
ments which sealed the fate of Burgoyne’s expe- 
dition, and which are thought to have been the 
decisive blow in the revolutionary struggle of 
America. Here also is shown the miserable 
wooden shed of a house in which the gallant and 
accomplished General Frazer died of his wound. 
It stands near the river, and at the foot of a hill, 
on the top of which the general was buried. 
Though the remains have long since been disin- 
terred, and returned to England, the spot is marked 
by several pines, and is constantly visited by tour- 
ists. The house is a mere tap-room, and must, at 
any time, have been a miserable hovel to die or 
live in. Yet it once was dignified as the tempo- 
rary abode of high-born and elegant women. 
During the battles, it was the receptacle of the 
dying and wounded British officers, and the scene 
of many of those tender acts of self-denying mercy, 
by which woman, in the hour of suffering and ex- 
tremity, becomes transfigured into a ministering 
angel. . 

Several miles above, we crossed the Fishkill, a 
little river by which the Lake of Saratoga dis- 
charges its waters into the Hudson; and shortly 
after we passed the domain of General Schuyler, 
and the site of his mansion, which was burned by 
a foraging-party during the advance of Burgoyne. 
Of the adventures of a single night spent at Sara- 
toga, it is not necessary to say anything here, as 
in less than twenty-four hours we were again on 
our immediate route. At Fort Miller the road 
crosses the river, and from thence we went along 
the eastern shore of the Hudson, eight miles, to 
Fort Edward. It was here that Burgoyne began 
to encounter those difficulties of his situation, 
which rapidly increased upon him, till they be- 
came insurmountable. He had forced his way 
from Whitehall to this place, through an obstinate 
fight, and over bad roads, encumbered by all the 
mischief that a retreating foe could leave behind 
them. Here, falling short of stores and ammuni- 
tion, his only resource was to transport them from 
the head of Lake George, where one of his officers 
had captured a fort. ‘This oreasioned that fatal 
delay of more than a month, during which the 
American army changed commanders, was recruited 
with fresh troops, and returned from the Mohawk 
to show fight. As he was roundly censured for 
his sluggishness in the British parliament, and 
pleaded in excuse the extraordinary face of the 
country, over which he was forced almost to con- 
struct a road; it is but justice to his memory to 
quote, on this point, the corroborative evidence of 
an eminent American geologist. ‘‘ I was much 
struck,’’ says Professor Silliman, ‘* with the for- 
midable difficulties which General Burgoyne had 
to encounter in transporting his stores, his boats, 
and part of his artillery over this rugged country : 
at that time, without doubt, vastly more impract> 
cable than at present.’ 

But Fort Edward is chiefly memorable for the 
horrible murder of Miss M’Crea, by party of 
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Indians, in circumstances peculiarly tragic and af- 
fecting. It was an event which not only spread 
horror and alarm throughout America, but was 
related with thrills of indignation in England, and 
particularly in the debates of parliament. The ve- 
hement remonstrance of Burke against Indian al- 
liances scems to have been in a measure inspired 
by the sensation which it produced; and it was 
doubtless fuel to the fire of old Lord Chatham, 
when, a few months after the butchery of Fort 
Edward, he blazed out in that fierce philippic 
against l.ord Suffolk, who had spoken of savages 
as instru nents ** which God and nature had put 
in our liinds.’’ Detestable as was a confederacy 
with Inlans, however, and instinctively as the 
English conscience recoiled from the alliance, it 
must t+; remembered that in America it was at 
least p» novelty. It is remarked by Silliman that 
the Feench, the English, and the Americans them- 
selves had all partaken in this sin, in the various 
early wars of the continent. 

About half a mile from Fort Edward, and hard 
by the road-side, still stands a venerable pine-tree, 
from a mound at whose roots gushes a clear erystal 
spring. ‘This is pointed out as the spot where the 
mangled corpse of Miss M Crea was found. The 
tree is scored with the scars of bullets, and marked 
with the lady's name, and the date 1777. To this 
tree her body is said to have been bound, and 
pierced with nearly a score of wounds, which 
crimsoned the spring with her blood. On the 
same day were massacred a young officer, and a 
party of soldiers under his command, whose bodies 
were left in the same place, covered only with 
some brushwood and ferns. 

At Sandyhill, where we paused for an hour, 
we encountered traditions of Indian barbarities, ir 
the history of the old French war of 1758, which, 
without any romance, were singularly revolting. 
Fort Anne, at the end of our next stage, was the 
scene of a hot action, in the advance of Burgoyne, 
in which the Indians were thought to have con- 
tributed something to his success, but even this is 
doubtful. We had now an easy stage of ten miles 
to Whitehall, during which we debated with Freke 
on the merits of the unfortunate general, whose 
history we had retraced on the road. 

The moon was rising over the ravine in which 
Whitehall appears to be built, when we reached 
it, and were set down at our inn. This place is 
the Skenesborough of Burgoyne’s despatches, and 
must have changed its name soon after the close 
of the war. It so happened that we were detained 
at this plice somewhat longer than we desired to 
be, and when we got under weigh down the lake, 
we seemed to have begun a new journey. If I 
may he allowed to make a similar pause in my 
story, I will venture, before going further, to recur 
to the history of Burgoyne’s expedition, which, 
with the knowledge of places that I have endeav- 
ored to impart, may possibly be as interesting to 
others, as it has proved to myself. 

These places, and the incidents at which I have 
rapidly glanced, were, at the close of the last cen- 
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tury, as familiarly known in England as those of 
the Peninsular war are at present. While the 
issue of the revolt was yet undecided, the eloquence 
of parliament and the conversation of fashionable 
circles, kept them continually before the world : 
and long after the termination of the contest, mu- 
tual recriminations and impassioned self-defence 
would not suffer their memory immediately to die. 
Succeeding events enabled men to forget America 
for a long while; and when they again recurred 
to her affairs, it was with no disposition to contend 
with the award of Providence which had made her 
a nation. The history of America was English 
history no more. Yet there is a period in her 
history up to which an Englishman should be fa- 
miliar with it; for he who reads the speeches of 
Burke and Chatham, or reverts to the Johnsonian 
age of literature, will otherwise be often at a loss 
how to regard events and facts to which the men 
of those days always referred with the warmth of 
political party, but which we can now examine 
with candor, and judge without prejudice or pas- 
sion. 

No man of that day is more entitled to the can- 
did retrospect of posterity than General Burgoyne, 
for no one suffered more than he from the heat of 
contemporaries. I have no other interest in his 
memory than what has been inspired by my visit 
to the scenes of his misfortunes, and by the ob- 
servation that he is respectfully remembered in 
America, while no one ever hears of him in Eng- 
land. I have, therefore, nothing to present in his 
defence, but the narrative of his expedition, as il- 
lustrating the journey I have described. 

The war of the American Revolution opened 
with some dashing exploits in the north, among 
which those of Allen and his mountaineers of Ver- 
mont are memorable, as well fur their eccentricity 
as for their consequences. Accompanied by the 
crack-brained adventurer Benedict Arnold, he made 
a descent upon Lake Champlain, took Ticonderoga 
by surprise, and reduced the fort at Crown Point. 

“lated by success, and conceiving it probable that 
the invasion of Canada would be attended with a 
rising of the French in favor of the colonies, Ar- 
nold obtained a commission from the congress to 
attempt it, and actually succeeded in leading a 
small force to Quebec, through incredible difficulties. 
Emulous of Wolfe, he would stop at nothing short 
of sealing the heights of Abraham; and by in- 
domitable perseverance he accomplished thus much 
of his enterprise, and found himself on the scene 
of Wolfe’s death and renown, before Quebec, with 
less than four hundred men. But there the achieve- 
ment ceases to bear any resemblance to the event 
of sixteen years before. Arnold was not wanting 
in courage, nevertheless; and after an ineffectual 
attempt to provoke a surtie, finding himself in a 
condition which would make a siege ridiculous, he 
was obliged to make a mortifying descent. He 
retarned again, in the depth of winter, with a 
larger force, under the brave General Monigom- 
ery, and was wounded in a daring attempt to 
storm the city, while Montgomery himself fell in 
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forcing a barrier at Cape Diamond. 
made a desperate retreat, closely followed by Sir 
Guy Varleton, the governor of Canada, who had 
repulsed the attempt on Quebec. As soon as the 
spring opened, Carleton, who had been joined by 
Burgoyne, pursued him to Lake Champlain, and, 
with extraordinary energy, built and fitted a fleet 
to chase him up the lakes, and regain the forts 
which had been taken, intending afterwards to 
press on towards the Hudson. Arnold, with equal 
activity, prepared a flotilla to meet him, and seems 
to have commissioned himself as its admiral. It 
was but small, yet, such as it was, he brought it 
up to the neighborhood of Cumberland Bay, where 
is now situated the town of Plattsburgh. The 
fleet of Sir Guy must have presented a beautiful 
appearance as it appeared around Cumberland 
Head, ihe cape which creates the bay, for it was 
of no less formidable a force than forty-four trans- 
ports, twenty gunboats, a radeau, two schooners, 
and one three-masted ship. Of these, however, 
only a part could be rendered of service, for the 
wind was in favor of Arnold, who had also taken 
an advantageous position with his little squadron, 
consisting of but one sloop, three schooners, and 
several gondolas or galleys. For six hours he 
stood fire like a salamander, and then, favored by 
a dark night and a wind which sprang up from 
the north, he escaped with his shattered fleet, and 
made his way up the lake unperceived. Pursued 
by Carleton the next day, he maintained a running 
fire until his leaky and disabled vessels could do 
no more ; on which, driving them aground, and 
landing his marines, he set them on fire, escaped 
to the shore, and so made his way through the 
woods to Crown Point, and thence to Ticonderoga. 
Carleton lost no time in reducing the former for- 
tress ; but his delay in building the squadron had 
made it now too late to carry out his projected 
advance to the Hudson, and he did no more, but 
returned to Canada, apparently satisfied with hav- 
ing destroyed all hopes of exciting a revolt among 
the French, or of shutting out the royal troops 
from the St. Lawrence. 

In the spring of the following year, Burgoyne, 
who had been to England in the mean time, super- 
seded Carleton as governor of Canada, who, though 
an efficient officer and an accomplished gentleman, 
seems to have given some momentary dissatisfac- 
tion to the ministry. It was the ambition of the 
new governor to force a passage to the Hudson, 
and, by the aid of Sir Henry Clinton, to open a 
direct communication with New York, seizing the 
intermediate posts, and so cutting off all connec- 
tion between New England and the army in the 
south. This plan, had it been successful, would 
probably have put an end to the war; and as 
nothing less than so splendid a result was the 
object of Burgoyne’s expedition, it may be imag- 
ined with what anxiety it was watched by the 
congress, and prepared for by the vigilance of 
Washington. 

In June, 1777, the new governor ascended Lake 
Champlain. He was attended by a powerful ar- 
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Canadian rangers, German mercenaries, and a 
ferocious retinue of savages. He immediately 
invested the fort at Ticonderoga, by land and wa- 
ter, bringing his gun-boats and frigates to a point 
just beyond the range of the guns of the fort, and 
sending part of his troops to the eastern shore of 
the lake. Over against the fortress, a little to the 
south, and hardly a thousand yards distant, rises 
the inaccessible sugar-loaf summit of Mount Defi- 
ance, and with great energy the British general 
immediately commenced the construction of a road 
up the rough sides of this mountain. St. Clair, 
who was in command of the fort, and prepared to 
defend it vigorously, having received special instruc- 
tions from congress, and knowing himself to be 
watched with the deepest anxiety by the whole 
country, looked up one moruing, and found the 
summit occupied by a strong battery, under com- 
mand of Burgoyne himself, who had dragged his 
cannon up the precipitous ascent, with an activity 
and enterprise worthy of Wolfe. It was now 
planted where it could, atany moment, pour death 
and destruction into the fort, from which not a ball 
could be returned with any effect. The heights 
of Mount Defiance, as the name imports, had been 
supposed to defy escalade ; and the dismay of St. 
Clair may be imagined when he thus beheld his 
garrison not only exposed to the fire, but also to 
the jeers of the enemy, who could observe his 
every mancuvre, and count every man within his 
walls. ‘The astounded general did all that re- 
mained for him to do. He contrived to start a 
flotilla up the lake, with some stores and baggage, 
towards Skenesborough, and, crossing to the east- 
ern shore, commenced his retreat through Vermont, 
pursued by a detachment under Generals Frazer 
and Reidesel, who brought him to action next day 
at Castleton, from whence he further retreated to 
Fort Edward. General Phillips, on the other 
shore, ascended Lake George, and captured the 
fort at its head, forcing Schuyler to Fort Edward, 
where St. Clair joined him, and both together con- 
tinued the retreat down the Hudson. Burgoyne 
himself pursued the flotilla to Skenesborough, de- 
stroyed it, and followed the American troops, who 
had evacuated the place, retreating to the Hudson. 
Before he could reach Fort Edward, he was obliged 
to clear the roads of innumerable trees which had 
been felled and thrown in his way; and, besides 
contending with other obstacles, to fight one obsti- 
nate battle at Fort Anne. It was August before 
he arrived, and then came the unavoidable and 
fatal delay which I have noticed, in transporting 
supplies from Lake George. 

It was while he was advancing towards Fort 
Edward, that the ungovernable ferocity of his 
Indian mercenaries became so painfully apparent, 
by the butchery of Miss M’Crea, and the massacre, 
of which the tragically dramatic particulars are 
these :—As he approached the Hudson, he was 
met by an American loyalist of the name of Jones, 
whose adhesion to the royal standard he rewarded 
by an appointment to a command. The gentle- 
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man was betrothed to a young lady of great beauty, 
residing a few miles below Fort Edward; and, 
becoming alarmed for her safety, he begged per- 
mission to have her brought into the British camp, 
which was already graced by the presence of two 
elegant women, the Baroness Reidesel and the 
Lady Harriet Ackland. He contrived to send her 
word to repair to the house of a relative near Fort 
Edward, and there to await a convoy which he 
would send to conduct her further. What the 
unhappy gentleman deemed a convoy, or what 
prevented his going in person for his affianced bride, 
does not now appear; but at the set time he de- 
spatched a party of savages on the gallant errand, 
promising them a barrel of rum as an incentive to 
their fidelity. With some misgivings, perhaps, as 
to the wisdom of their commission, he seems almost 
immediately afterwards to have sent off a second 
party of Indians, with promise of a like reward. 
The lady was at the appointed place when the first 
party arrived, and, with her entertainer, was not a 
little alarmed at their appearance. Their conduct, 
however, was friendly, and they delivered a letter 
from her lover, assuring her that she might safely 
confide in their respectful behavior and diligent 
eare. With the heroism of her sex, in circum- 
stances so trying, she obeyed without hesitation, 
suffered herself to be placed upon horseback, and 
set off with her savage attendants. Just at this 
time a picket, under one Lieut. Van Vechten, had 
been surprised near the springs which I have de- 
scribed in my journey, by the second party of In- 
dians, who massacred and sealped the officer and 
several of his men. ‘The convoy approached the 
spring with Miss M’Crea just as the horrid tragedy 
had concluded, and immediately began to dispute 
with the other party, with furious outcries and 
ferocious gestures. The horrors of the unfortu- 
nate young lady, as she saw the rising passions 
of her conductors, must be imagined; but she 
could not have understood the nature of their quarrel, 
which was as to which party should have the cus- 
tody of her person, and so secure the promised 
reward. The defenceless creature remained a 
passive spectator of the combatants, who began to 
belabor each other with their muskets. The alarm 
which had been given by the picket, had caused 
the officer in command of Fort Edward to send a 
company of soldiers to the aid of Van Vechten, 
and as these were now seen approaching, one of 
the chiefs, to terminate the strife, discharged his 
musket at Miss M’Crea, who instantly fell. Then, 
seizing her by her hair, which was long and flow- 
ing, he cut the scalp, and dashed it into the face 
of his antagonist with a fiendish yell. After inflict- 
ing several additional wounds, both parties retreated 
towards Fort Anne, and traditien reports that on 
their way they so far compromised their quarrel as 
to divide their trophy; so that, on arriving at the 
fort, and meeting their impatient employer, each 
of the chiefs exhibited half of the scalp, and claimed 
a proportionate payment. That Jones’ own scalp 
was so far affected as to turn white in a single 
night we may readily-believe, and that he soon 
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died of a broken heart is‘a stii] more credible part 
of the story. Who can wonder that such an event 
rendered the name of Burgoyne a bugbear to scare 
babies in all the neighboring country ; or that the 
massacre of Fort Edward, after inspiring the indig- 
nation of Burke, and rekindling the expiring ardor 
of Chatham, was cast into the teeth of Burgoyne 
himself, when he took his seat as a senator in the 
British parliament! That such an attack was 


unjust and unmerciful, the facts of the case, which 


were long misrepresented, sufficiently prove ; yet, 
as Cardinal de Retz said of the Parisians, that he 
who convoked them made an emeute—so it is true 
historically that whoever armed the American In- 
dians made them ‘* hell-hounds of war.” 

It was at Fort Edward that the disasters of the 
expedition began to present themselves to the 
British general as formidable. A detachment of 
Germans who had made a circuit into Vermont, 
after the reduction of Ticonderoga, had been de- 
feated in a battle at Bennington, and now with 
great difficulty rejoined the army, diminished in 
numbers, deprived of their commander, who had 
been killed, and stripped of their baggage and 
artillery. Another excursion under St. Leger had 
been but partially successful ; and as the result of 
both these unfortunate episodes, Burgoyne found 
himself shorn of one sixth part of his troops. 
While he was sending his baggage-wagons to 
Lake George, moreover, the American army, now 
recruited to a force of ten thousand men, began to 
come back from the Mohawk, desirous of bringing 
him to an engagement. It would have been pru- 
dent, perhaps, had he fallen back upon Skenesbor- 
ough, and awaited further supplies from Canada ; 
but vestigia nulla retrorsum is a pardonable motto 
for the pride of an English general. As soon as 
he was able, therefore, he set forward ; crossed 
the Hudson on a bridge of boats; foraged on the 
estates of General Schuyler, and burned his seat 
at Schuylerville, and so advanced to Stillwater. 
where he drew up his line before the American 
intrenchments on the 18th of September. The 
next day a maneuvre of some of the troops seek- 
ing a better position, was mistaken by General 
Gates for an intended assault. A counter move- 
ment was made by the Americans, which produced 
a collision, and the engagement soon became gen- 
eral. It was desperately maintained, and contin- 
ued through the day, the battle ending where it 
had begun, when it was too dark to see. Bur- 
goyne claimed a victory, and the American general, 
Wilkinson, confesses a drawn game; but it was 
such a victory as rendered another battle almost 
sure defeat. ‘‘ It was one of the largest, warmest, 
and most obstinate battles,’’ says Wilkinson, ‘‘ ever 
fought in America.” 

Burgoyne found himself weakened by this con- 
flict, but Gates was daily receiving new accessions 
to his strength. The decisive action was post- 
poned, on both accounts no doubt, till the 7th of 
October. In the afternoon of that day a strong 
detachment of the British troops, advancing towards 
the American left wing with ten pieces ¢f artillery, 
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for the purpose of protecting a forage party, was 
furiously attacked, and the action almost imme- 
diately involved the whole force of both armies. 
The right wing of the English was commanded 
by General Frazer, the idol of the army, and ad- 
mired by none more heartily than by his foes. 
The first shock of the battle was sustained by him, 
and by the grenadiers under Colonel Ackland, who 


_were terribly slaughtered, while the colonel fell 


dangerously wounded. Frazer, exposing himself 
in the hottest of the fight, and conspicuously 
mounted on an iron-gray, seemed the very soul of 
the battle, and showed himself everywhere, bring- 
ing his men into the action. His extraordinary 
efficiency, and the enthusiasm with which he in- 
spired the ranks, was noticed by the Americans ; 
and Colonel Morgan, of the Virginia riflemen, to 
whom he was immediately opposed, smitten with 
the incomparable generalship of his antagonist, is 
said to have resolved upon his fall. Drawing two 
of his best marksmen aside, he pointed to his ad- 
versary and said, ‘Do you see yonder gallant 
officer’ It is General Frazer. 1 admire and 
esteem him, but it is necessary that he should die : 
take your places, and do your duty.’ In a few 
minutes he fell from his horse mortally wounded. 
Burgoyne commanded the whole line in person, 
directing every movement, and did all that valor 
and heroism could do to supply the places of the 
brave officers whose destruction he observed with 
anguish. Twice he received a bullet, either of 
which might have been fatal—one passing through 
his beaver, and the other grazing his breast. The 
Earl of Balcarres distinguished himself in rallying 
the disheartened infantry ; and Breyman, command- 
ing the German flank, fell dead on the field. The 
Brunswickers scattered like sheep, before a man 
of them had been killed or wounded, and some 
German grenadiers, who served with more spirit 
behind a breast-work, were driven from their 
stockade at the point of the bayonet. The Amer- 
ican general remained in camp, overlooking the 
field ; but his officers fought bravely, and none 
more so than Benedict Arnold, who hated him, 
and was smarting under disgrace. This hot- 
brained fellow, however, had no business to be 
there. He was not only disobeying orders, but 
actually at this time had no command in the army ; 
and yet, being in rank the first officer on the field, 
he flew about issuing orders, which were generally 
obeyed. Gates, indignant at his presumption, 
despatched a messenger after him; but Arnold, 
understanding the design, evaded the message by 
dashing into a part of the fight where no one would 
follow him. He seemed to court death, acting 
more like a madman than a soldier, and driving up 
to the very muzzles of the artillery. It is singular 
that to this execrable traitor, as he afterwards 
showed himself, was owing the whole merit of the 
maneuvre which closed the day, and decided in 
favor of America a battle upon which her destinies 
hung suspended. Flourishing his sword, and an- 
imating the troops by his voice and reckless con- 
tempt of danger, he brought them up to the Hes- 
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sian intrenchment, carried it by assault, and, while 
spurring into the sally-port, received a shot in his 
leg, which killed his horse upon the spot. It was 
this crowning exploit that forced Burgoyne baek 
to his camp, from which, during the night, he 
made a creditable movement of his troops to higher 
grounds without further loss. In the morning, the 
abandoned camp was occupied by the Americans, 
who played upon his new position with an incessant 
cannonade. 

The anecdotes of this batile are full of interest, 
and some of them worthy of perpetual remem- 
brance. Soon after the decisive turn of the action, 
Wilkinson, the American officer whom I have 
already quoted, was galloping over the field to 
execute some order, when he heard a wounded 
person cry out—Protect me, sir, against that boy. 
He turned and saw a British officer wounded in 
both legs, who had been carried to a remote part 
of the field, and left in the angle of a fence, and 
at whom a lad of about fourteen was coolly aiming 
a musket. Wilkinson was so fortunate as to arrest 
the atrocious purpose of the youngster, and inquig- 
ing the officer’s rank, was answered—*‘ I had the 
honor to command the grenadiers.”’ He of course 
knew it to be Colonel Ackland, and humanely dis- 
mounted, helped him to a horse, and, with a ser- 
vant to take care of him, sent him to the American 
camp. 

In his own narrative, Burgoyne did ample justice 
to the rest of this story ; but it will bear to be told 
again to another generation. The Lady Harriet 
Ackland, as I have already said, was in the British 
camp. She had accompanied her husband to Que- 
bec, and in the campaign of 1776 had followed him 
toa poor hut at Chambly, where he had fallen 
sick, and there, exposing himself to every fatigue 
and danger, had assiduously ministered to his com- 
fort. She was left at Ticonderoga, under positive 
injunctions to remain there; but her husband 
receiving a wound in the affair at Castleton, while 
pursuing St. Clair, she again followed him, and 
became his nurse. After this, refusing to return, 
she was transported in such a cart as could be con- 
structed in the camp, to the different halting-places 
of the army, always accompanying her husband 
with the grenadiers, and sharing the peculiar ex- 
posures of the vanguard. At Stillwater she oceu- 
pied a tent, adjoining the house in which Frazer 
expired, and which was the lodge of the Baroness 
Reidesel, who with a similar fidelity had followed 
the fortunes of her husband, accompanied by her 
three little children. Lady Ackland is described 
by Burgoyne as one of the most delicate, as well 
as the most lovely, of her sex. She was bred to 
all the luxuries and refinements incident to birth 
and fortune, and while thus enduring the fatigues 
of military life, was far advanced in the state in 
which the hardiest matron requires the tenderest 
and most particular defence. 

If, notwithstanding the ineonveniences ef such 
a presence, the residence of these ladies in the 
British camp had thrown additional radiance on the 
sunniest days of hope and success, it may well be 
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imagined that they seemed as angels in the eyes 
of wounded and dying men, to whom they minis- 
tered like sisters or mothers. The baroness her- 
self has left a touching account of the scenes 
through which she passed, in that rude shed on the 
Hudson. ‘On the 7th of October,’’ she says, 
** our misfortunes began.’? She had invited Bur- 
goyne, with Generals Phillips and Frazer, to dine 
with her husband ; but, as the hour arrived, she 
observed a movement among the troops, and some 
Indians, in their war finery, passing the house, 
gave her notice of the approaching battle by their 
yells of exultation. Immediately after, she heard 
the report of artillery, which grew louder and 
louder, till the skies seemed coming down. At 
four o'clock, her little table standing ready, instead 
of the cheerful guests for whom she had prepared, 
General Frazer was brought in helpless and faint 
with his wound. Away went the untasted ban- 
quet, and a bed was set in its place, on which the 
pale sufferer was laid. A surgeon examine ' the 
wound, and pronounced it mortal. The ball had 
passed through the stomach, which was unfortu- 
nately distended by a bountiful breakfast. The 
general desired to know the worst, and, on learn- 
ing his extremity, simply requested that he might 
be buried on the hill, beside the house, where a 
redoubt had been erected, at the hour of six in the 
evening ; but the baroness afterward heard him 
sigh frequently —* Oh, fatal ambition—poor Gen- 
eral Burgoyne—oh, my poor wife !’? The wounded 
officers were continually brought in, till the little 
hut became an hospital. General Reidesel came 
to the house for a moment, towards nightfall, but 
it was only to whisper to his wife to pack up her 
movables, and be ready at any moment to retreat. 
His dejected countenance told the rest. Soon 
after, Lady Ackland was informed of her hus- 
band’s misfortune, and that he was a prisoner in 
the American camp. 

Consoling her distressed companion and minis- 
tering to the wounded gentlemen—hushing her 
little ones lest they should disturb General Frazer, 
and collecting her camp-furniture for the antici- 
pated remove—thus did the fair Reidesel spend the 
long dark night that followed. Towards three in 
the worning, they told her that the general showed 
signs of speedy dissolution; and, lest they should 
interfere with the composure of the dying man, 
she wrapped up her little ones and carried them 
into the cellar. He lingered till eight o’clock, 
frequently apologizing to the lady for the trouble 
he caused her. All day long, the body im its 
winding-sheet lay in the little room among the 
sufferers, the ladies moving about in their charita- 
ble ministeries, with these lamentable sights before 
them, and the dreadful cannonade incessantly in 
their ears. General Gates, now in possession of 
the British trenches, was assailing the new posi- 
tion of the troops, which, with the house occupied 
by the baroness, was becoming every hour more 
untenable. Burgoyne had decided upon a further 
retreat; but, magnanimously resolved to fulfil 
General Frazer's request to the letter, would not 
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stir till six o’clock. This vas he more noble, as 
the enemy was now advancing, and had set fire to 
a house not far off, which was building for the 
better accommedation of the Reidesel. At the 
hour, the corpse was brought out, amid these 
impressive scenes of fire and slaughter, and under 
the constant roar of artillery. It was attended by 
all the generals to the redoubt. ‘The procession 
not being understood, and attracting the notice of 
the American general, was made the mark of the 
cannon, and the balls began to fal] thick and heavy 
around the grave. Several passed near the baron- 
ess, as she stood trembling for her husband at the 
door of the lodge. Burgoyne himself has de 
scribed this remarkable funeral], to which, owing 
to the intrepidity of the priest, the rites of the 
church were not wanting. The balls bounded 
upon the redoubt, and scattered the earth alike 
upon the corpse and the train of mourners; but 
** with steady attitude, and unaltered voice,”’ says 
Burgoyne, the clergyman, Mr. Brudenel, read the 
burial service, rendered doubly solemn by the dan- 
ger, the booming of the artillery, and the constant 
fall of shot. The shades of a clouded evening 
were closing upon that group of heroes, and they 
seemed to be standing together in the shadow of 
death; but some good angel waved his wing 
around the holy rite, and not one of them was 
harmed. 

That night the army commenced its retreat, 
leaving the hospital, with three hundred sick and 
wounded, to the mercy of General Gates, who took 
charge of them with the greatest humanity. Lady 
Ackland demanded to be sent to her husband ; but 
Burgoyne could only offer her an open boat in 
which to descend the Hudson, and the night was 
rainy. Nothing daunted, she accepted the offer, 
to the astonishment of Burgoyne, who, on a piece 
of dirty wet paper, scrawled a few words, com- 
mending her to Genera) Gates, and suffered her to 
embark. What a voyage, in the storm and dark- 
ness, on those lone waters of the Hudson! The 
American sentinel heard the approach of ears, and 
hailed the advancing stranger. Her only watch- 
word was—a woman! ‘The sentinel may be for- 
given for scarce trusting his senses, and refusing 
to let such an apparition go on shore, till a supe- 
rior officer could be heard from; but it was a 
cheerless delay for the faithful wife. As soon, 
however, as it was known that Lady Ackland was 
the stranger, she was welcomed to the American 
camp, where, ‘“‘it is due to justice,’ says Bur 
goyne, ‘‘ to say that she was received with all the 
humanity and respect that her rank, her merits, 
and her fortunes deserved.”’ 

The Hudson girdled the forlorn intrenchments 
to which the British general now retired, and its 
fords were a]] in possession of the American forces. 
By means of these fords they had regained the 
forts on Lake George, and the road to Skenesbor- 
ough, and all retreat was eut ofi—even the des- 
perate retreat which Burgoyne had proposed, of 
abandoning artillery and baggage, and carrying 
nothing away but bodies and souls. Yet for six 
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days his proud soul stood firm, unable to endure or 
even face the thought of surrender. The Ameri- 
can batteries were constantly at play upon his 
camp. Blood was the price of the water which 
they were forced to bring from the river. The 
house which contained the baroness and her chil- 
dren, hiding in the cellar, was riddled with shot. 
A soldier, whose leg was under the knife of the 
surgeon, had the other carried off by a ball as he 
lay upon the table. After six such days, even 
Burgoyne saw that there was no hope. He 
signed ‘‘ the articles of convention,’’ and the next 
day surrendered in the field of Saratoga. ‘* From 
that day,’’ says a British writer, ‘‘ America was a 
wation.”’ 4 

After the surrender, the Baroness Reidesel went 
to join her husband in the American camp. 
Seated in a calash with her children, she drove 
through the American lines, presenting such a 
touching picture of female virtue, as awed even 
the common soldiers, and moved them to tears as 
she passed along. She was met by a gentleman 
who had once enjoyed the command of the army 
in which she thus became a guest; one whose 
patriotism no injury from his country could disaf- 
fect, and whose gallantry and politeness no sever- 
ity from his foes could disarm. Taking the chil- 
dren from the calash, he affectionately kissed them, 
and presenting his hand to their mother, said 
pleasantly—‘* You tremble, madam! I beg you 
not to be afraid.’’ She replied—‘‘ Sir, your 
manner emboldens me; I am sure you must be a 
husband and a father!’’ She soon found that it 
was General Schuyler: and he afterwards had the 
happiness of entertaining both her and General Rei- 
desel, with Lady Ackland, her husband, and Bur- 
goyne himself, at his hospitable mansion in Albany, 
“not as enemies,’’ says the baroness, ‘‘ but as 
friends.’ While thus entertained, Burgoyne said 
one day to his host, ‘*‘ You show me much kind- 
ness, though I have done you much harm.” ‘It 
was the fortune of war,’’ answered Schuyler ; 
“Jet us say no more on the subject.” The 
author of ‘* Hochelaga”’ adds the following painful 
story, with reference to Colonel Ackland. On a 
public occasion in England, he heard a person 
speaking of the Americans as cowards. ‘* He 
indignantly rebuked the libeller of his gallant cap- 
tors; a duel ensued the next morning, and the 
noble and grateful soldier was carried home a 
corpse.”’ 

Of poor General Burgoyne, we have partially 
anticipated the subsequent history. His military 
career closed with this defeat ; and though, on his 
return to England, he took a seat in parliament, 
his chief business, as a senator, appears to have 
been his own defence against repeated assaults 
from his enemies. Though he is said to have 
carried to his grave the appearance of a dis- 
couraged and broken man, he amused himself with 
literary pursuits, and in 1786 was the popular 
suthor of a successful play, entitled ‘‘ Thr Heir- 
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ess.” About six years later he was privately 
committed to his grave in Westminster Abbey. 

At this distance of time, I see no reason why 
the field of Saratoga may not be regarded by Eng- 
lishmen, as well as by Americans, with emotions 
as near akin to pleasure as the horrors of carnage 
will allow. It is a field from which something of 
honor flows to all parties concerned, and in the 
singular history of which even our holy religion, 
and the virtues of domestic life, were nobly illus- 
trated. On the one side was patriotism, on the 
other loyalty ; on both sides courtesy. If the fig- 
ures of the picture are at first fierce and repulsive 
—the figures of brethren armed against brethren, 
of mercenary Germans and frantic savages, Cana- 
dian rangers and American ploughmen, all brist- 
ling together with the horrid front of war—what 
a charm of contrast is presented, when among these 
stern and forbidding groups is beheld the form of 
a Christian woman moving to and fro, disarming 
every heart of every emotion but reverence, soften- 
ing the misfortunes of defeat, and checking the 
elation of victory! The American may justly 
tread that battle-ground with veneration for the 
achievement which secured to his country a place 
among the nations of the world, but not without a 
holy regard for the disasters, which were as the 
travail-throes of England, in giving her daughter 
birth. And the Briton, acknowledging the neces- 
sity of the separation, as arising from the nature 
of things, may always feel that it was happily 
effected at Saratoga, where, if British fortune met 
with a momentary reverse, British valor was 
untarnished ; and where history, if she declines to 
add the name of a new field to the ancient cata- 
logue of England’s victories, turns to a fairer 
page, and gives a richer glory than that of con 
quest to her old renown, as she records the simple 
story of female virtue, heroism, fidelity, and piety, 
and inscribes the name of Lady Harriet Ack- 
LAND. 
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Consumption.—Sir James Clark, physician to 
the queen, enumerates, as the exciting causes of 
consumption, ‘‘ long confinement in close, ill-venti- 
lated rooms, whether nurseries, school-rooms, or 
manufactories ;” he also says, ‘‘ If an infant, born 
in perfect health, and of the healthiest parents, be 
be kept in close rooms, in which free ventilation 
and cleanliness are neglected, a few months will 
often suffice to induce tuberculous cachexia’’—the 
beginning of consumption. Persons engaged in 
confined close rooms, or workshops, are the chief 
sufferers from consumption : thus, of the 233 tailors 
who died in one district in London, in 1839, 123 
died of diseases of the lungs, of whom ninety-two 
died of consumption. Of fifty-two milliners, dying 
in the same year, thirty-three died from diseases of 
the lungs, of whom twenty-eight died from con- 
sumption. Dr. Guy reports, that in a close printers’ 
room, he found seventeen men at work, of whom 
three had spitting of blood, two had affections of 
the lungs, and five had constant and severe colds. 
After reading these sad facts, who can deny that 
the chief canse of consumption is the respiration of 
bad air '— Ventilation Illustrated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, 22d March, 1848. 

It is just a month since this capital has been in 
constant estuation. The process is marvellous, 
because so many of the worst effects to be expected 
do not happen. No individual is molested, no one 
proscribed ; the ministry alone have been judicially 
arraigned. Incessant multitudinous processions 
are all peacable, nay, even good-humored. The 
concourse of workmen before the Hotel de Ville, 
who barred the*way to the old national guard, 
with whom they had some reason to be angry, did 
so with gentle resoluteness and more in the spirit 
of play than battle. Fresh excitement is produced 
by the hourly and stupendous intelligence from 
without, yet no excesses are committed. The 
National, of this day, proneunces all violence to be 
henceforth an anachronism ; the monster-meetings, 
the deputations, the clubs, to be safety-valves— 
and the numberless new journals and placards in 
particular. That paper even ridicules the fertility 
ef the patriotic brains intent on remedies for the 
financial crisis; every one able to scribble thinks 
that he has the spring of Pactolus in his inkstand. 

The spirit of democracy moves, like a whirl- 
wind, over the surface of the continent. Reference 
is made, not with profane feeling, to the creation 
as described in the first book of Moses. We are 
not, however, in France, out of darkness and chaos, 
completely ; and the storm, we fear, has not done 
fulfilling His word. Old institutions, say our 
present oracles, are tumbling everywhere ; society 
is undergoing a thorough transformation ; we must 
rebuild at once upon new principles and with new 
materials. How fortunate for you in the United 
States, that you possess so admirable an order 
political and social ; that your ample experience 
should render you perfectly content; that you 
should deprecate all innovations, and be authorized 
to invite the rest cf the world to conform as closely 
as possible to your model. Professor Michel 
Chevalier, who systematically decried American 
democracy, now, in the same journal, the Débats, 
signalizes and celebrates it for the contemplation 
of his country. He relates what he saw of the 
fat living of the American people without excep- 
tion, in contrast with the wretched fare of the 
Frenen masses. He holds up American example 
of individual self-reliance, to rebuke the French 
habit, now seen here in all its force and mischief, 
of looking to government for impulse and relief in 
whatsoever difficulty and pursuit. 

After learning, as we have to-day, the full capit- 
ulation of the Emperor of Austria, and the Kings 
of Prussia and Hanover, to the radical or liberal 
multitudes, not, indeed, without sanguinary con- 
flicts, we shall not be surprised to read—perhaps, 
to-morrow or the end of the month, that republi- 
ean revolutions have been consummated at Constan- 
tinople and in Egypt. Assurance is expressed on 
every side that royalty will quickly disappear from 
Portugal, Greece, Naples, and the Austrian power 
from Italy—thet Poland will be resuscitated, and 
chat England, need‘ag, observes the National, 
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social regeneration more than any other part of 
Europe, cannot escape the general doom. The 
Courrier Francais of this morning reports that the 
southern provinces of the Russian empire are in 
full insurrection, the nobility and the army being 
‘*at the head of the movement.’’ According to 
a letter from Vienna, the emperor, when his aris- 
tocracy and statesmen had absconded, exclaimed 
to the people—‘* What others shall we drive 
out?’ Such is imperial patronage and gratitude ' 
Louis Philippe and his family were deserted by 
the courtiers whom they had most distinguished 
and enriched, and they are feasting ‘‘in good 
health and spirits’ at the royal British palaces, 
reckless, we may presume, of the fate of their old 
friends, and of the woful change in the domestic 
fortunes and personal positions of many thousands 
of their functionaries and votaries. 

It is noted from Algeria that the Arabs seem 
to be much excited ; they perceive the occurrence 
of a great catastrophe, without comprehending 
exactly what it is—what it portends. The Span- 
ish government is resolved, by the law which sus- 
pends the constitution, into a military despotism, 
with the dictatorship of Narvaez. He affeets to 
prepare, by new levies, against a French invasion ; 
the French republic is the simple peril of his dic- 
tatorship and the throne ot the “‘ innocent’’ Isabel. 
Emperor Nicholas, too, arrays and strengthens his 
armies, in order, says the ukase, to stem the per- 
nicious torrent of anarchy rushing from Franee 
through Germany. The Danes, believing that a 
Russian fleet was to be despatched to the Mediter- 
ranean, in aid of the King of Naples, bestirred 
themselves to plant their cannon to prevent it from 
passing the sound. 

We have an energetic address, by their grand 
central committee, of the students of the Parie 
schools, to those of Austria. You may recolle t 
how considerable part the pupils of the universi- 
ties took in the insurrections at Coimbra and Pisa 
The German have not proved recreant. The 
Danish and Swedish are busy. Possibly, the 
democratic afflatus wil] penetrate into the old aris- 
tocratic fortresses of Oxford and Cambridge, Eton 
and Westminster. How long can the British 
monarchy and oligarchy stand, alone, when the 
Universal Republic, shouted yesterday at our Hote! 
de Ville, shall beam from this and the western 
continent? At Rome, there is a new and quite 
liberal ministry—ten laymen and only three eccle- 
siastics. Cardinal Mezzofanti, the first of linguists, 
is placed over the department of pubiie instruction. 
It will be difficult for the Holy See to preserve the 
substance of temporal dominion. Foreign support 
is now out of the question. Pius 1X. must have 
been gratified with the fellowing phrase in one of 
the Sardinian addresses—** That Italy which your 
benediction has awakened to a new life.’’ A be- 
lief prevailed at Rome that the Jesuits were about 
to dissolve their society, of their own accord. 

Accounts came yesterday of popular riots at 
Dresden. The troops refused to fire on the mal- 
titude. The sanguinary and destructive commo- 
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tions at Munich were provoked by the supposed 
return of the king of Bavaria's famous strumpet, 
Lola-Montes. This heroine was once familiar to 
all eyes in Paris, and notorious as a courtesan in 
the orgies of the libertine and knavish band whom 
the murder of Dujarrier in a duel dispersed through 
the prisons. When she was invested with title 
and estate, the Bavarians of al! ranks shuddered 
at their degradation. It was an outrage of royalty 
on high and low, never to be forgiven. In hunt- 
ing out such a woman as an object of vengeance— 
in the personal protection which the infatuated 
monarch, a sexagenarian, endeavored to afford her 
—the lowest of the mob could scarcely have 
failed to be conscious of a double disgrace. Where 
has not royalty earned prostration ? 

The substitution of the rule of the people, in 
Germany, for that of the old courts and cabinets, 
seems to relieve France of all prospect of war. 
This result is hailed, with strong voice, in many 
of our journals, because it may enable the govern- 
ment to reduce the army, and thus, with other 
curtailments and savings, create a just confidence 
in the public finances. War, it is remarked be- 
sides, would inevitably bring about a dictatorship, 
and spoil all our visions of a philanthropic republic. 
Moreover, the new government professes to depend, 
entirely, on the favor of the people ; it could not, 
consistently, employ troops as a general internal 
police or coercion ; the attempt, at all events, would 
be vain, as the fate of the Orleans dynasty proves. 
On the other hand, the government is not in the 
least disposed to denude itself or the country, in 
reference to foreign and domestic uncertainties : 
it knows that some imposing military means can 
be deemed necessary for proper estimation in 
France ; that the monarchical parties and predi- 
lections are far from being extinguished in any 
division of the country, that a civil war may be 
hazardel against the inflexible republican resolve ; 
that royalty on the continent, if more than seotched, 
is not killed ; that the French republic must take 
her stand, as the antagonist, though not aggres- 
sive, of all the monarchy which may survive ; 
the autocrat of all the Russias denounces the 
explosions in Western Europe, as “ indicating the 
guilty purpose of overthrowing all the legitimate 
powers,’’ and arrays four hundred thousand men 
to be marched to the western frontiers of his em- 
pire; the sovereigns who have accepted the terms 
of the people, whether in the north, in Germany, 
in Holland, even in Italy, have done so from fear 
and under duress; they would secretly or openly 
abet every aim and all actions tending to frustrate 
and cripple French democracy ; the language held 
by the British ministry, a few days ago, in the 
debates on the army and navy supplies, admonished 
F’rance—whatever assurances of a pacific spirit and 
policy might come from that quarter—to hold her- 
self ready to spread and preponderate on the con- 
tinent in the measure as it were of the supremacy 
which Great Britain meditated on the seas and 
coasts, by her four hundred and sixty ships of war, 
including one hundred and twenty-one steamers— 
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the boast of her secretary of the admiralty. Be- 
sides, if matters on the continent should take a turn 
repugnant or threatening to France, or not be 
settled to her security and satisfaction, she could 
hardly refrain from indulging her maftial propen- 
sities and power. The army has been deranged, 
indeed, but not broken in its frames ; the force in 
Algeria, which conquest and province the republic 
will cherish, requires due supplies; a eorps of 
observation is indispensable on each frontier, al- 
though, doubtless, the new institutions and ascen- 
dencies on the Italian, Swiss and northerw sides, 
serve as ramparts or breakers against prompt izv?- 
sion. We find that General Cavaignac, just ap- 
pointed governor-general of Algeria, has been 
ealled to the direction of the war department in 
Paris, and General Changarnier appointed to suc- 
ceed him in the province. After Bugeaud and 
Lamorici¢ére, Changarnier had won the most laurels 
and authority ; he was entitled, in the first instance, 
to the command; he has just arrived in Paris ; 
the provisional government did not wish to con- 
tinue such a man here, as a malecontent. It was 
said that the war-office had been assigned to Gen- 
eral Schramm, who is superior in all respects to 
Cavaignac. The prelibation of the republican 
process has already been so bitter for the middle 
and upper classes, that a large proportion of them 
might not be sorry for the success of an attempt, 
by some determined military chiéf, to establish a 
new sway with thirty or fifty thousand lieges of 
the line ; nor might they vehemently object against 
a war which would enable the provisional govern- 
ment to send off to the frontiers the hordes whom 
it feeds and clothes, and so adroitly flatters and 
organizes into disposable national guards. In the 
population of thirty-five millions, so excitable, mer- 
curial and sentimental, there is an immense body 
of extremely poor and illiterate youth ready to be 
converted into the soldiery, and to march whither- 
soever under bauners with the inscription, Liberty 
and Glory, and at the sound of the Marseilles. In 
the Champs Elysées, at present, the spectacle is 
curious and characteristic, of thousands of laborers, 
with wheel-barrows and pick-axes, proceeding to 
their work in military rank and step, with tri-col- 
ored flags and democratic devices. 

No French procession to the Hotel de Ville has 
pleased me more than that of the water-carriers, 
who passed under my windows on the 21st ult. 
The great majority of them are from the moun- 
tains of Auvergne; robust men in their holiday 
suits, and in general of respectable appearance. 
They walked five or six abreast, extending from 
the end of the garden of the Tuileries, on the 
Rue de Rivoli, to the corner of the palace—in all 
about three thousand. The first rank carried 
three large garlands, each on a cushion, and in- 
scribed Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity—fire 
words, which are stamped on the front and sides 
of the chateau, and every public edifice of the 
capital. The jovrneymen tailors mustered five 
thousand: the minister of the interior compli- 
mented them on the depth of their political stud- 
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ies. The number of the pedlers, or itinerant 
dealers, was not less: good republicans, and 
faithful adherents, in their address, to the provis- 
ional government. This day, a deputation of the 
oyster-trade, soliciting more comprehensive pro- 
tection for the growth and fishery of their article, 
were graciously received, and assured of the solici- 
tude of the republic for their welcome. Another of 
the ceremonies of the morning was the erection 
of the tree of liberty in the Champs de Mars, under 
the benediction of the clergy, and the auspices of 
the mjuister of the interior, who promised the le- 
gions of operatives, (travailleurs,) his sympathetic 
auditors, that *‘ the dust of the thrones on which 
the sloth of kings reposed, would be dissipated by 
the popular breath.’’ He claimed for the French 
armies, whose exploits and patriotism he com- 
memorated, the brotherhood and trust of the wor- 
thy million. Most of the members of the govern- 
ment have poured out their joy at the overthrow 
of the absolute monarchies. The delegates of the 
different corporations of workmen, three hundred, 
hold, with the special government committee, 
their daily sittings in the splendid chamber of the 
ex-peers, occupying the seats of the patricians. 
This, and the external and internal changes in the 
aspect and appropriations of the palace of the 
Tuileries, form the most remarkable of the con- 
trasts with the sights of January. Just as the 
delegates were leaving the hall on the 20th, 
Louis Blane, the head of the committce, reén- 
tered, out of breath with delight—*‘ My friends, 
come back, I have fine news for you; our repub- 
lic triumphs all over Europe. Our honorable col- 
league, the minister of foreign affairs, has just in- 
formed me that Austria is in revolution,’’ (explo- 
sion of plaudits—cries of joy ;) ‘* yes, so much in 
revolution, that Metternich has fled ’’—(immense 
enthusiasm. ) 
Paris, 23d March, 1848. 

This is the least animated day since the 20th 
ult.: the Moniteur has no electrical decree ; the 
priacipal is an allotment of 250,000 fr. for the 
construction of a temporary hall for the national 
assembly. One end of the Tuileries is assigned 
to the staff of the national guard—a desirable 
neighborhood. No important addition yet (noon) 
to the foreign news. I have just returned from 
an extensive walk on the boulevards, and through 
various main streets, and the Palais Royal. The 
fresh placards and caricatures, entertaining in a 
high degree, attract crowds to the corners and 
shop windows. No trades flourish like those of 
news-vending and bill-sticking. Among my pur- 
chases, is Louis Philippe discharging the contents 
of his stomach, with the line underneath— Effects 
of a banquet. It is irresistibly comic, but rather 
too gross. Another bargain is one of the five 
franc pieces just struck at the mint—La Répub- 
lique Frangaise on one side ; on the other, Her- 
cules, with figures of liberty and labor; three 
sous the premium—an old piece in exchange. 
An eminent banker whom I met, informed me 
that the premium on gold (for notes of the Bank 





of France) is from twelve to eighteen per cent. 
still—on silver only two or three—on bank of 
England notes about ten. Bankruptcies multiply ; 
credit hardly revives; yet there is more vague 
hope as to the mercantile and currency crisis. | 
have seen letters from the ports of Marseilles, 
Nantes, and Havre, fraught with the gloomiest ac- 
counts of embarrassment and stoppage. Havre 
suffers above atl; we fear evil consequences at 
New York. Collapse from inordinate extension 
of engagement and business before the revolution, 
is as much the case, or nearly, as the perturba- 
tion and deficits occasioned by that shock. 

I am so frequently interrupted, and shall be so 
until the post hour, that I must refer you, for 
‘*the body and pressure of the times,’’ to the 
newspaper paragraphs, and official documents 
which I enclose. Be content with them, and the 
following medley from my note-book. 

Cogent remonstrance, yesterday, of the Journal 
des Débats against a flux of paper-money. Writer 
(probably Chevalier) avers that the United States 
were ruined by it twice—in their first and second 
wars with England : and that it ruined Great Britain 
also, in the French war, and France too, in her 
struggle. American ruin is quite supportable, 
though repeated. Paper-money has destroyed 
hosts of individuals, but has never yet inflicted 
lasting injury on any country. France can bear 
as large emissions as she needs, in her present 
predicament. The subject is ably treated in a 
recent article of the London Morning Herald. To- 
morrow the Bank of France will issue notes of a 
hundred francs—the minimum for her. The late 
government and the conservative majorities, fool- 
ishly limited her to two hundred. This day, the 
Debats expresses absolute confidence in peace, 
which may remedy all ills of the hour. ‘Though 
the kings, except Louis Philippe, have not top- 
pled entirely, the people, everywhere, to the con- 
fines of Russia, remain master. France can ex- 
agitate her republic without molestation. 

Compare the allocutions of the King of Prussia, 
three, two, one. years ago, his theorem a Deo 
rex, a rege lex, with his addresses since the bloody 
affray in Berlin. He beseeches a truce of his 
‘dear Berlinese ’’—his “‘ beautiful and faithful 
city,’’"—and his queen *‘ that loved them, their true, 
sincere mother and friend, very sick, unites her 
honest prayers, accompanied with tears, to his 
own.’? How humble and pathetic! So, perhaps, 
would have prayed his royal brother of Naples, if 
the people had besieged Ferdinand when he was 
bombarding his fine cities of Palermo and Messi- 
na. What can be meaner than the King of Bava- 
ria’s final order of the day proseribing Lola- 
Montes' The fresh reports of the events of the 
18th at Berlin, and the results of the popular vic- 
tory of Vienna, possess lively interest. Burke 
complained eloquently of the sophists and calcula- 
tors, for regarding a king as a man, and a queen 
asa woman. The kings and queens of our day 
learn ruefully to believe it themselves. The Em- 
peror of Austria ‘‘ meets the wishes of his faithful 
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I cannot find the term subjects in any 
All the liberties and 


people.” 
of the royal proclamations. 


reforms which were so haughtily refused and crimi- 
nated, are now piteously acknowledged to be due and 


excellent. Who, then, should be held responsible 
for the blood and ravage which the wresting of 
them has cost? 

All the committees and clubs of our capital are 
intent on the preliminaries to the elections. It is 
understood that the government will not postpone 
those for the national assembly, or if so, a very 
brief period. They will take place next month— 
nine millions of electors. ‘The republican party 
strike while the iron is hot. Naturally they strive 
to get all for themselves. ‘‘ None except repub- 
licans,’’ says the National of this morning, ‘ are 
capable of inaugurating the republic.” 

The theatres of Paris are thinly attended, while 
the ciub halls overflow. Bankruptcy has over- 
taken the managers of some of the largest; the 
actors continue the management by association— 
the all in al] republican principle. Prices of seats 
have been materially reduced ; in the old classical 
Thedtre Frangais—of which the name is idly al- 
tered to Théatre de la République—the amphi- 
theatre is only ten sous, the galleries twenty, the 
second boxes fifty. Racine will have a strange 
audience. A journalist says—‘‘The middle classes 
are now set aside, as the upper and lower were 
in 1830.” 

Corporal punishment is abolished in the navy, 
as well as the army. Admiral Baudin boasts, in 
address to his squadron, that the reform is unique. 
It is expected that a saving of about a million of 
francs annually will be achieved by modifications 
and purgations of the personnel of the army. The 
immense moral and political responsibility of France 
to the cause of liberty in Europe, in her present 
conduct, is well expounded and urged in most of 
the journals. I have counted nine new oracles 
within the five days past, several of them are ably 
edited —Le Salut Public, and L’ Assemblée Nation- 
ale, in particular. 

The public honors, which have been paid to the 
corpse and memory of John Quincy Adams, do 
us infinite credit and service on this side of the 
Atlantic. They are properly noticed by the Paris 
press. Even the London Standard is conciliated 
to applause and wonder. Two of the French 
archbishops, (cardinals,) and several of the bish- 
ops, in their encyclical letters, point to the Amer- 
ican institutions as yielding admirable lessons of 
real liberty, tried success, and matchless prosperity, 
for France in her great experiment. Some of the 
law-officers, recently appointed heads of the bars, 
have used the same strain in their discourses at 
the opening of the sessions of their courts. See, 
in the debate in the British house of commons on 
the 2ist ult., Mr. Cobden’s language touching the 
rivalry of American manufactures and trade with 
those of Great Britain. You may hearken when 
the state of Europe, political and social, comes to 
be formally and amply discussed in the British 
parliament. Are there not a few British states- 
men who read the hand-writing on the wall? 
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Translated from the French paper entitled Le Salut Publique. 
Worxmen or Paris: An unknown, but friendly 
voice addresses itself to you; it makes an appeal 
to the reason of the people—to that instinctive 
good sense which makes them so quickly discover 
the truth in everything. 

The republic is founded—it has not a single 
enemy in France ;—it cannot, therefore, perish. 
That there are men among us who do not entirely 
sympathize with the republic, who caa doubt? 
But why? It is because they dread the violences 
of such a form of government. Show them a 
strong, well organized government, giving security 
and liberty to all, and they will rally round it with 
eagerness. Can order be retstablished and eon- 
fidence restored when the public places are in con- 
stant agitation’? No. And if confidence does not 
revive what will become of ust We shall be 
overwhelmed with bankruptey. If money be hid- 
den, and work ceases, who will suffer the most? 
Workmen of Paris, it will be you. You would 
not go to the rich to ask them for money! Honest 
workmen ! you are calumniated by those who thus 
think of you. Besides, money is not wealth, it is 
only a sign of it—labor is wealth, for it is labor 
only which furnishes the means of satisfying all 
the wants of man. Who will give you work 
when you have despoiled the wealthy? And if 
you exhaust the sources of labor who will give 
bread to your wives and children ? 

Workmen of Paris, you have conquered ; may 
all honor be yours! But now let us organize our 
victory. We have at the head of the republic 
men of heart as well as of talent ; men devoted to 
the cause of the people: Jet us leave them the 
care of giving us a government, which no society 
can do without. Soldiers of liberty! you have 
conquered it; this part of the glory is sufficiently 
noble. If liberty was threatened, 1 would say to 
you, “ Be on your guard, and watch’°—but what 
being would be so imprudent as to wish society to 
retrograde? The people would rise again to 
bring to justice any one who would attempt so in- 
sensate a thing. The social question is laid down ; 
it must be decided on, but it must be done amica- 
bly. Have perfect confidence in the men of the 
provisional government; above all, have confi- 
dence in the national assembly. 

Workmen of Paris, return to your workshops. 
Do not alarm the inhabitants by walking through 
the streets, singing tumultuous songs, among 
which may be mingled cries which might reeall 
former sad days. Commerce will recover its con- 
fidence, and money will flow abundantly into both 
public and private coffers, and the rich, feeling re- 
assured, will not think of deserting Paris, nor 
withdrawing their funds from circulation. You 
ask for balls, you ask for fetes, and you are right ; 
it is necessary that the rich spend, in order that 
tradesmen may live. But can one dance on the 
border of a crater, when on all sides is heard the 
earth cracking under one’s feet? 

Workmen of Paris, the departments have their 
eyes upon you—Paris is the head and heart of 
France. When Paris is agitated the provinces 
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are anxious ; when it becomes calm, confidence re- 
turns everywhere. People of Paris, be proud of 
this strength, but do not abuse it. If you hold 
in your hands the destinies of the country, think 
of your responsibility on the page of history. 

But let us reassure ourselves. Unfortunate 
times will not return. The example of our an- 
cestors will not be lost upon us. Our education 
was made under a constitutional government—the 
republic is only a purer form of the same govern- 
ment. The revolution of 1830 put the power into 
the hands of the citizens ; that of 1848 carried it 
up to its source—to the people; that is the pro- 
gress of the inevitable law of humanity. 

If all must emanate from the people, if all must 
be done for the people, must everything be done 
exclusively by them? Will not property and cap- 
ital be an engine to use in the service of the repub- 
lic? Would you make a new law of suspicion 
against the rich? Workmen of Paris, those who 
give you such counsels are mad. Distrust those 
ambitious men who only flatter the people to raise 
themselves by means of them. Society is like an 


* immense manufactory : labor must be divided in 


such a manner that every one may be classed ac- 
cording to his aptitude, in order that the enterprise 
may succeed. Let the career be opened to all, 
on one condition, that he who would take part in 
the direction of public affairs, should render him- 
self capable beforehand. That is the true civil 
equality—there is no other. Workmen of Paris, 
believe me ; it is a friend who speaks thus: oth- 
ers mislead or deceive you. 





23 March, 2 o’clock. 

Tue National has an article on the increase of 
taxation as applied to the owners of lands and 
houses. It calls upon the proprietors to pay at 
once the whole of their tax for the year, instead 
of availing themselves of the faculty of paying it 
by instalments. The appeal will probably be re- 
sponded to by a large portion, not on account of 
the indirect menace which has been held out to 
them in certain quarters, but for motives of patriot- 
ism, or a sense of the importance of making sac- 
rifices with a view to the reestablishment of public 
confidence and public credit; but, in the present 
crisis, there must be an immense oumber of propri- 
etors who would find it exceedingly difficult to 
comply with the injunction of the National. This 
journal says :— 


Many persons appear to forget that the urgent 
measures adopted by the government to remedy the 
financial crisis are only provisional, and by no means 
definitive. Decreed in face of an exceptional state 
of affairs, they will end at the same time as that 
situation. It is, therefore, chiefly on the patriotism 
of the citizens that depend the adoption of measures 
to shorten the continuance of the embarrassment 
which has called for extraordinary enactments. In 
this ease private interest is in accordance with pa- 
triotism. It is necessary that every one should 
comprehend and serve the necessities of the present 
state of affairs, the one in not extending their exi- 
gencies beyond the limits of possibility, and the 





others, by restoring to labor the capitals, the coép- 
eration which is necessary to production. Once the 
crisis over, the government may fix the taxes on 
definite bases, and fix the mechanism of our finances. 
The payment of the 45c. will, in particular, be sup- 
pressed. It is a temporary sacrifice which property 
ought to make promptly, and which its knowledge 
of the state of affairs, and its devotedness to the re- 
public impose on it, we doubt not much more that 
than the decree of the government. Poverty is 
exposed to many other sacrifices. In a word, it is 
particularly on the working classes, masters, and 
workmen, that the crisis weighs, and we cannot 
comprehend that property should not regard it not 
only as a duty, but as a kind of privilege to pay, to 
prevent difficulties, a debt comparatively light. It 
is not when the workmen, whose very existence is 
at stake, show such generous self-denial, and spon- 
taneously give their mite to the country, that the 
rich should complain of having theiz superfluities 
infringed on. ‘* We have at the disposal of the 
provisional government three months of misery,”’ 
exclaimed a man of the people, with an outburst 
of enthusiasm. That expression, so touching and 
so profound, at once summed up and defined the 
state of things, with all the difficulties and all the 
duties which it imposed. Let the instinct of saeri- 
fice which so eloquently dictated that devoted ex- 
pression be in the heart of all, even in the heart of 
those to whom their fortune renders the sacrifice 
more easy. But, in our opinion, it is not even 
enough for them to confine themselves to pay the 
extraordinary contribution of 45 centimes, and even 
the whole of their taxes, within the given delay; 
that would be to remain within the limit of strict 
obedience to the laws. Circumstances call for more. 
It is necessary that, in imitation of the initiative 
taken by some among them, all the proprietors in 
France voluntarily anticipating the fixed period, 
should at present bring to the treasury the whole 
of the sums which they would have to pay during 
the year. Ths general movement in favor of the 
state, made under present circumstances, would be 
one of the most energetic means that could be em- 
ployed to restore credit, and prevent disastrous 
eventualities. Let the landed interest of France 
think of this; it may codperate in a result the most 
desirable at this moment for the country, and that, 
not by any sacrifice, but by a simple anticipation. 
It appears to us that they cannot hesitate ; its priv- 
ileged position imposes on it great duties ; it will 
comprehend them we feel confident, and we expect 
to see them perform it. 


The Constitutionnel has the following :-— 


We must submit to the dictatorship of the pro- 
visional government. We have several times said 
that, in many of its acts which go beyond its regu- 
lar competency, and which under ordinary circum- 
stances would only belong to the legitimate omnip- 
otence of the national assembly, the provisional 
government is justified by considerations of ur- 
gency. Placed moreover at the summit of society, 
it embraces the enseinble of facts. It can only take 
its boldest decisions by a majority of voices, and its 
decrees, prepared after discussion, present them- 
selves under the double guarantee of a deliberation 
in common, and of the names of their authors. But 
may not the provisional government understand 
that its collective dictatorship may concentrate 
itself in the far from tranquillizing unity of its 
departmental commissaries' Does it understand 
that its central dictatorship should be disseminated * 
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and that it should be multiplied by the number of 
its general and special commissaries' In the new 
provisional organization there are more prefects than 
departments, and we suppose that it has momenta- 
rily increased the number of those public function- 
aries, whilst occupied in reducing the number of 
functionaries of every other kind. No. It is not 
possible that it can be wished to instali eighty or 
rather a hundred and some odd, provisional gov- 
ernments charged to exercise, each in its particular 
limits, a localized national sovereignty. Such, 
however, appears to be the case. 


The Constitutionnel then proceeds to mention 
several acts, and especially some financial interfer- 
ence of the commissaries in some of the depart- 
ments, which it warmly criticises. 


Tue National Discount-Bank commenced its 
eperations on Monday. Already 600 accounts are 
opened, and there are 800 more applications to be 
decided upon. On Monday biils to the amount of 
nearly 1,000,000fr. were discounted, and yester- 
day to upwards 1,200,000fr. 

The Presse of yesterday contained an announce- 
ment from M. Goupil, agent de change, that one 
of his clients, who wished his name to be kept 
secret, having received a quantity of silver in bars, 
had had it coined, and had authorized M. Goupil 
to give it without any charge in exchange for 
500fr. notes, up to an amount of two hundred 
thousand frances. In consequence of this announce- 
ment, persons wishing to obtain specie applied to 
M. Goupil, at his residence in the Rue Taitbout, 
and received change for their notes without the 
slightest deduction being made. 

Ata meeting of the money-changers of Paris, 
held yesterday, it was resolved that in order to 
keep up the circulation of specie, they will give a 
premium of 2fr. 50c. for every 1,000fr. paid to 
them in specie, and will not require more than 5fr. 


for every 1,000fr. given by them in exchange for 
notes. 


Tue minister of marine has addressed a circular 
to the prefects and maritime commandants, stating 
that as the delegates of several ports have made 
inquiries whether the vessels generally engaged 
in the cod-fishery in the latitudes of Newfoundland 
and Iceland could proceed to their destination as 
usual, he thinks it right to state that as there 
appears not to be the slightest chance of peace 
being interrupted, they may set sail for the season’s 
fishing without hesitation. 


Acapemy or Sciences.—Sitting of March 20. 
—Babinet made some observations on the total 
eclipse of the moon which took place on the even- 
ing of the 19th. They were chiefly confined to 
the red appearance of the moon on that occasion, 
which he stated arose from the rays of light pene- 
trating the earth’s shadow.—M. Becquerel pre- 
sented, in the name of MM. Brunel, Bisson, and 
Gauguin, some fine specimens of mvtallic objects 
bronzed by a new galvanic process.—-M. Combes 
made a report on a paper by MM. Poncelet and 
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road carriages, and the means of remedy. On the 
present system there is a friction upon the rails, 
which these gentlemen propose to obviate by a dif- 
ferent mode of attaching the guide. The reporter 
declared that the recommendation was worthy of 
trial, and proposed that the thanks of the Academy 
should be voted to the inventors. The proposition 
was adopted.—A report was made by MM. Chev- 
reul, Dumas, and Flourens, relative to some exper- 
iments made by them to ascertain whether M.- 
Gannal, who has declared that he does not employ 
arsenic in his process of embalmment, really does 
not make use of that substance. They stated that 
they had discovered a very minute portion of arsenic 
in the composition, but that they attribute its 
presence to some tests which were used, and attach 
credit to the assertion of M. Gannal.—Severat 
communications on chemistry were read, but they 
were without general interest. 


Tue bill broaght in by the Belgian minister of 
finance, to make the notes of the Belgian Bank a 
legal tender, passed the chamber of representatives 
the same day, though not without some curious 
discussion. 
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From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Tue Czar, nis Court anp nis Preopie. New 
York. Baker & Scribner. 


We have read this instructive and interesting 
volume. It is the production of a young towns- 
man, a son of Hugh Maxwell, Esq., who passed 
some time in Russia in an official capacity, and 
travelled over a considerable extent of the empire, 
taking the ancient capital, Moscow, in his way. 
The descriptive portions proper—those which relate 
to the aspect of the country, the dress and style of 
living of the people, their industrial pursuits, and 
the hke—are marked by intelligent observation ; but 
the writer's chief attention was given to the social 
and political condition of the Russians, which he 
represents in anything but a promising or agreeable 
light. We have seldom read a clearer or more 
impressive exposition of the fatal tendencies of des- 
potism, in its operation on the wielder as well as 
the subjects. According to Mr. Maxwell's show- 
ing, the emperor passes—or, rather, wastes—his 
life in a perpetual struggle between natural disposi- 
tions and generous qualities, and the shifting, grind- 
ing, harassing exigencies of his political system— 
expending vast energies either to no practical resuh 
or in a wrong direction. Corruption is universal , 
deception and imposture, in a thousand forms, per- 
vade the whole fabric of Russian government, in all 
its departments. Yet the capabilities of the people 
are wonderful ; and wondrous will no doubt be their 
performance, when the elevating power of liberty 
shall at last have sway among them, as in Heaven's 
good time it doubtless will. Until then Russia will 
continue to be a phenomenon among nations—per- 
haps become a terror and a scourge. 


Cuitpren or Tue New Forest. By Captain Mar- 
ryatt. New York. Harper & Brothers. 
A new work, primarily intended for the young, 





which is said to be equal to anything the author has 
written. The period of the story is that of the Pro- 


Piobert, relative to the vicious construction of rail- | tectorate and Charles I. 
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“nospectus.—Tuis work is conducted in the spirit ef | wow becomes everv intelligent American to be infomea 


stttell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor-| of the condition and cnanges of foreign countries. And 


ably received by the public for twenty yeuars,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
eluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope aud gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able su to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and poiitical harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural anc 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, aud Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Athenaum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazelle, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Naval reminiscences of tne United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hord’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
cousider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
frem Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has a Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighhorhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the mations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
aflairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; end 
hope to make the work indispensalle in every well-in- 
formed a. We «ay indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundant'y for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wiit 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Tenms.—The Livina Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrece & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. rte 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Four copies for . ‘ ° - $20 00 
= * ‘ 2 ' . $40 00 
Twelve“ “ e ; . - $56 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any vo'ume may be had separately at two dollars, 
vened, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the cireula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commissiop 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on thie 
subject with any agent who will cual us undoubted refer- 
ences, 

Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4icents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
withiy the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspuper 
postage, (14cts.) We add the definition alluded to :- 

A newspaper is “any primed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly par?s.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies, 
But we recnamend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 





eighteen months. 





the utmust expansion of the preseut age. 





Wasutworton, 27 Dec., 1445. 
Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 

has appeared to me to Le the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 

Eng?ish language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind ia 


J. Q. ADAMS, 


Se 





